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The Erplaston on the Town Moor, Newrastle, 





WENTY years ago, a terrible accident 
§)} occurred on the Town Moor, resulting in 
the deaths of eight persons, two of them 
: esteemed and prominent citizens of New- 
castle. Not since the Gateshead explosion had any- 
thing happened which startled and shocked the town so 
much as this singular and remarkable fatality. The 
story will not take long in the telling. 

In December, 1867, the attention of the police was 
called to the fact that a quantity of explosive material 
was stored in a cellar in the White Hart Yard, New- 
castle. On examination this proved to be nitro-glycerine, 
a compound produced by the action of a mixture of 
strong nitric and sulphuric acids on glycerine at low 
temperatures. 





The material was contained in nine 


large tins or canisters, each holding 24lbs.; and the 
police were told that it was intended for blasting pur- 
poses in mines and quarries, and for this purpose 
it was doubtless useful, as exposure to flame 
did not cause it to explode, though explosion 
instantly followed a strong blow or concussion. The 
police-superintendent having conferred with the authori- 
ties, an order was given that the nitro-glycerine should be 
at once removed from the town or destroyed. The 
railway company, however, would have nothing to do 
with it, and it was ultimately resolved that it should be 
taken to the Moor, and there poured into the depressions 
caused by the workings of the Spital Tongues Colliery. 
The Sheriff of Newcastle, Mr. John Mawson, and the 
Town Surveyor, Mr. Thomas Bryson, determined to 
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accompany the material to its destination. Accordingly, 
on the 17th December, 1867, Thomas Appleby, cartman, 
a labourer named James Shotton, Constable Donald 
Bain, and Sub-Inspector Wallace, set out with the 
canisters in a cart, Messrs. Mawson and Bryson following 
in a cab. 

When the party reached the Town Moor, the tins 
were taken out of the cart, and the contents of some 
of them poured into the depressions mentioned, 
which were situated at no great distance from the 
Grand Stand, and close to a wooden building that had 
been erected for use as a temporary hospital in the event 
of a visit of cholera. It was then found that a portion of 
the nitro-glycerine in three of the canisters had crys- 
tallised and was adhering to the sides. Mr. Mawson 
expressed a wish to have a sample of the compound 
to take away for further examination. A piece of the 
crystal was accordingly broken off, and Mr. Mawson 
put it into the pocket of his overcoat. He then said to 
the men, “‘ Bring these three tins away, and we will 
bury them under the other hill”—referring to a part 
of the Moor distant a few yards away. Mr. Mawson, 
Mr. Bryson, the policeman Bain, and Appleby and 
Shotton then went over to the hill indicated, leaving 
Sub-Inspector Wallace engaged in covering up the 
liquid compound with soil. What followed after this 
will never be rightly known. 

Just as Mr. Wallace had finished his task, and was 
about to join the others, a terrible explosion occurred. 
Fragments of clothing and human remains were sent 
flyirg high into the air. Though dreadfully startled 
and alarmed, Wallace was uninjured, having been 
sheltered by a bank which lay between him and his 
unfortunate companions. On hurrying to the scene, 
the first thing he found was the mutilated and shat- 
tered remains of poor Bain, portions of the body 
having been actually blown away. He next came to 
the cartinan, Appleby, fearfully disfigured and lifeless ; 
and near to him was the mutilated body of the 
abourer, Shotton, likewise dead. Ina hole of the ground 
above was found a boy, named Waddley, who, as well 
as another lad named Stonehouse, had followed the cart 
tu the Moor from curiosity. Close to this poor lad was 
found the body of a man, apparently about forty, whose 
name was unknown, and who had also followed the cart 
to the Moor. 
Bryson, and on the top of the same place was Mr. 


Lying on the side of the bank was Mr. 


Mawson, both gentlemen being alive, but fearfully 
njured, 

Mr. Wallace hurried with all speed into the town, 
where he informed Dr. Fife and Dr. Heath of the 
terrible affair. These two gentlemen set out at once for 
the scene of the accident. It happened that, just as the 
explosion occurred, a young surgeon named Walpole was 
walking on the Moor only a short distance from the spot. 
Dust, stones, fragments of clothing, &c., suddenly fell all 


around him. About three hundred yards from where the 
catastrophe had occurred, he found the foot of a human 
being, supposed to be that of poor Bain. Hurrying 
forward, Dr. Walpole next discovered Mr. Brvson in one 
of the excavations, and to all appearance dead. Stimu- 
lants having been administered, however, he began to 
show some signs of life. Dr. Walpole then placed Mr. 
Mawson, Mr. Bryson, and the boy Waddley in the cart 
which had brought the terrible explosive to the ground, 
and they were conveyed to the Infirmary. Two hours 
after his admission, the boy succumbed ; and at half-past 
one o’clock next morning Mr. Bryson died, Mr. Mawson 
surviving him an hour and twenty minutes. 

It is really impossible to adequately describe the 
excitement and consternation which this awful accident 
caused in Newcastle. Mingled with the sorrow and 
sympathy felt for the victims there was a great amount 
of indignation against those who had stored the fatal 
agent in the very centre of a large town. A Mr, 
Spark, an auctioneer, commission agent, &c., had settled 
in the town a few months before, and had taken an 
agency for nitro-glycerine from a Mr. Burrell, who had 
resigned it. Some little time before, Burrell had 
prevailed upon the ostler of the White Hart Inn to 
allow him to store several tins of the explosive in the 
cellars of that hostelry. This fact coming to the know- 
ledge of the police, they seized the tins, with the terrible 
result that we have recounted. The day after the 
explosion Mr. Spark presented himself before the magis- 
trates in order to explain his possession of the materiai. 
Little blame seems really to have attached to him, 
since at the time of the occurrence he was not the 
regularly appointed agent, and was still negotiating 
with the firm to which the nitro-glycerine belonged. 
A great deal of evidence was given at the inquest which 
was subsequently held, and the jury returned a verdict 
of *‘ Accidental death.” In all eight persons perished in 
the explosion—the Sheriff, the Town Surveyor, P.C. 
Bain, Thomas Appleby, James Shotton, the boys 
Stanley Waddley and James Stonehouse,’ and a man 
whose name was never ascertained. 

The terrible nature of the accident was discussed all 
It was about the time of the Clerken- 
well outrage, and, of course, till the full particulars were 
explained, the Fenians were suspected of causing the 
calamity. 


over the country. 





John Mawson, 

John Mawson, a native of Penrith, was apprenticed to 
a chemist and druggist in Sunderland. When he had 
finished his appenticeship, he began business on his own 
account in that borough, but was not successful. He 
shortly afterwards removed to Newcastle, where he 
opened a shop, and here he also failed. This failure, how- 
ever, was due to his having stood bond to a large amount 
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for a friend, who left Mr. Mawson to pay the money. 
Nothing daunted, he tried business once more, this time 
in Mosley Street, where he remained till his death. 
Here he was more fortunate, and began to make fight 
against his debts, having resolved to pay everybody to 
the last farthing. He stoutly refused to take ‘‘the 
benefit of the Act,” and, like most men who stick to 
a good resolution, he ultimately achieved his purpose. 
And he deserved to succeed, for he worked with great 
energy and determination. His first successful venture 
was the introduction into Newcastle of Rothwell’s Fire 
Fuel, which he afterwards got a patent to manufacture. 
With this material he did a very large trade. His next 
venture was in German yeast, which was first imported 
into the North of England by Mr. Mawson. The writer 
remembers the crowds of people who used to go to his 
shop for this indispensable commodity, as that was the 
only place in the town where it could then be purchased. 
Mr. Mawson, in partnership with his relative, Mr. 
Joseph Wilson Swan, famous a few years later for the 
invention of the electric appliance known as the Swan 
Lamp, produced a series of very great improvements in 
photography. 

Now that the tide had turned, Mr. Mawson saw his 
way to the great object he had always held in view—the 
discharge of every farthing of his debts. Such were the 
honour and probity of the man, that he seemed to work 
for this sole object. But he had his moments of despair. 
“IT shall be eighty before I can pay all I owe,” he once 
said to an old friend. Before he was forty, however, he 
had succeeded in his laudable purpose. A splendid 
bookcase, filled with valuable books, was presented to 
him on the occasion by his gratified creditors. This took 
place, we believe, in 1849. Thereafter, till his sad and 
tragical death in 1867, Mr. Mawson’s career was one of 
unbroken prosperity and public usefulness. 

Mr. Mawson was twice married. His first wife, to 
whom he was united in 1838, was Miss Jane Cameron, 
of Sunderland. This lady, after a long and severe illness, 
died in 1844. She was a singularly amiable and ex- 
emplary woman; and two years after her death, Mr. 
Brown, of Barnard Castle, and the well-known Dr. F. R. 
Lees, compiled from her diary and correspondence a 
“Memoir of Mrs. Jane Mawson.” Some years after 
her untimely death, Mr. Mawson married the niece 
of his first wife, and the sister of his partner, Mr. 
Swan. Of this marriage there was a family of five or 
six children. 

Elected to the Newcastle Town Council for West All 
Saints’ Ward in 1858, Mr. Mawson was allowed on 
all hands to be a faithful and zealous representative. It 
was during his absence on the Continent that he was 
elected to the office of Sheriff, on the 9th of November 
preceding his death. 

From a very early age Mr. Mawson was a zealous re- 
former. In Newcastle he always supported the Radical 








candidates for Parliament, and he seconded Sir J oseph 
Cowen at that gentleman’s first election. Those who are 
old enough to remember the Old Lecture Room meetings, 
where there was always so much public spirit and hearti- 
ness displayed, will also recollect that John Mawson’s 
pleasant smiling face was seldom absent. He was a hard- 
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working temperance reformer, too, and frequently tra- 
velled with other zealous teetotallers amongst the North- 
Country pitmen, doing his best to make converts to the 
cause. Asa member of the Peace Society, he attended 
several of the international conferences which were held 
from time to time in different parts of Europe. 
But perhaps, after all, it was as the friend of the 
slave that he was best known. He was for many 
years the earnest and willing helper of George 
Thompson, William Lloyd Garrison, William Wells 
Brown, and other eloquent advocates of negro redemp- 
tion. During the terrible war between the Northern 
and Southern States, when the slaveholders found so 
many friends in England, and even great statesmen 
prophesied the ultimate success of the South, John 
Mawson remained a constant adherent of the Northern 
cause, and never wavered in the opinion that slavery 
would be blotted out for ever. When the war 


was at length at an end, his life-long friend, Mr. 
Garrison, came to Newcastle, where he was entertained 
at a soiree in the Assembly Rooms. 

For this sketch of the career of Mr. Mawson, we have 
been much indebted to an article which appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle at the time of his death. We cannot do 
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better than quote here the few concluding lines of the 
biography, which form a summary, as it were, of the 
deceased gentleman’s many good qualities :—‘‘ Honest in 
business, intelligent as a politician, earnest in public 
matters, faithful at all times to his convictions, Mr. 
Mawson was certainly one of the most esteemed citizens 
of Newcastle. The integrity of his conduct, the ex- 
cellence of his public, the spotless purity of his private, 
life, and the tragic manner of his death, all conspire to 
clain for John Mawson a distinguished place in the 
catalogue of Newcastle worthies.” 





Thomas Bryson, 


Mr. Bryson was a native of Tweedmouth, and was 
apprenticed as a stonemason in that town. While still 
a very young man, he left the little Border town, and 
was employed for some time at Howick Hall, the seat 
of Earl Grey. Subsequently he was engaged by Mr. 
Richard Grainger, who was then carrying out his great 
improvements in Newcastle. Mr. Bryson showing great 
practical ability, Mr. Grainger appointed him to a place 





of trust and responsibility. While engaged on some 
work at the Exchange Buildings, Grey Street, he slipped 
from the scaffold on which he was standing, and fell a 
distance of 38 feet. He was dreadfully injured, and 
lay for some time unconscious. It was several months 
before he recovered from the effects of this serious 
accident ; but when his health was sufficiently restored, 
he entered into the service of the Newcastle Cor- 
poration as Superintendent of Works under Mr. 


Wallace. This position he occupied until 1854, when 
important changes were made in the duties of the 
officials. Mr. Wallace was appointed Corporation Pro- 
perty Surveyor, and Mr. Bryson was promoted to the 
position of Town Surveyor. In the performance of his 
duties he displayed the most zealous care for the interests 
of the town. Many incidents which occurred during his 
useful life illustrate his kind and benevolent disposition. 
Mr. Bryson was interred in Jesmond Old Cemetery on 
December 21, 1867. A very large number of friends, as 
well as members of the Council and other influential 
inhabitants, followed his remains to the grave. Dr. 
Rutherford (with whose congregation the deceased 
gentleman had been connected for many years) con- 
ducted the service. Mr. Bryson was 62 years of age at 
the time of his untoward death. 








Maly Wells in the Parth. 





Common People, that “‘ in the dark ages of 
Popery, it was a custom, if any well had an 





awful situation, and was seated in some 
lonely, melancholy vale, if the water was clear and 
limpid, and beautifully margined with the tender grass, 
or if it was looked upon as having a medicinal quality, 
to gift it to some saint, and honour it with his name.” 
** Hence it is,” he adds, “that we have at this day wells 
and fountains called, some St. John’s, St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s, St. Mary’s Well, &c. To these kind of wells 
the common people are accustomed to go, on a summer's 
evening, to refresh themselves with a walk after the toil 
of the day, to drink the water of the fountain and enjoy 
the pleasing prospect of shade and stream. Now this 
custom, though at this time of the day very commend- 
able, and harmless, and innocent, seems to be the remains 
of that superstitious practice of the Papists, of paying 
adoration to wells and fountains; for they imagined’ 
there was some holiness and sanctity in them, and so 
worshipped them.” 

But the veneration of wells dates from much further 
back than Christianity itself, being a prominent part of 
that worship of the powers of Nature which seems to 
have been the first form of religion in the world. We 
find traces of it among the Hebrews: witness David’s in- 
tense longing to drink of the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem. The Greeks had their Hippocrene, their Aganippe, 
their Arethusa. The Arabians have their Zem-zem. The 
Hindoos make frequent pilgrimages to the sources of 
The Romans, who extended their 
worship to almost every object in nature, did not forget 
in their ritual the due homage to fountains. Consult 
Horace in his “Ode to the Fountain of Blandusia.” 


their sacred rivers. 
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The Ancient Britons venerated the fine springs of 
One of 
our episcopal sees, that of Bath and Wells, takes 
its double name from two famous fountains. All 
over Wales and Ireland, and throughout the High- 
lands of Scotland, there are wells now dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, or to one or other Christian saint, which 
were held sacred in pagan times to the presiding spirit 
of the element of water, Neithe. The Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, like the Teutons and Scandinavians from whom 
they sprung, were all strongly addicted to what they 
called ‘‘ well-worthying,” which we rather choose to call 
well-worship; and after they had been nominally con- 
verted to Christianity, they still retained their old in- 
clination to bring alms and offerings, or to make vows, at 
the holy wells which had been held sacred and visited in 
pilgrimage from time immemorial. The first Christian 
missionaries and teachers, unable to conquer this in- 


water with which this country abounded. 


veterate habit, strove to give it a new form, motive, and 
purpose, by consecrating these wells to the Holy Virgin, 
the Blessed Trinity, St. Michael the Archangel, St. Law- 
rence, St. Chad, St. Cuthbert, St. Oswald, or some other 
saint of cecumenical or local reputation. 


The Northern Counties of England, and particularly 
Northumberland, abound with mineral springs, many of 
which had been held sacred from the earliest times down 
to that comparatively recent date which is marked by 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Such of them as 
are impregnated with common salt have, indeed, been 
largely utilized, wherever that could be done with 
pecuniary profit. But the Holy Wells are now holy 
in name alone, and some of them do not even retain a 
trace of their once great natural beauty. 


The village of Halliwell or Holywell, in the parish of 
Earsdon, derives its name from one of these once sacred 
springs, Our Lady’s Well, or St. Mary’s Well, which is 
in the immediate vicinity. The medicinal properties of 
the water of this well were formerly much esteemed. It 
possesses the singular quality of becoming of a purple or 
pale colour when galls are infused into it. 


Another Holy Well, in the township of Warksburn, 
has also medicinal virtues, being, it is said, an effectual 
cure for the gravel and other obstructions, as well as for 
that now almost extinct and forgotten malady, the ague, 
banished by the most ruthless of all utilitarians, the 
scientific farmer, with his deep drains, sheep drains, and 
furrow drains. A neighbouring spring, under the pre- 
cipitous and almost inaccessible Raven’s Heugh, bubbles 
beneath a scraggy cover of natural arch work, the sides 
in summer shaded with dwarf stone ferns, the adit stored 
with that wholesome and agreeable salad, the watercress, 
and all around it the ruins of huge rocks, beaten down by 
storms, and lying in the wildest disorder. 

Adjacent to the village of Holystone, on the Coquet, 
in the neighbourhood of Harbottle Pike, is a very 


copious spring, called the Lady’s Well, in former times 
“Our Lady’s Well.” It is a favourite place for 
pic-nics, being in the midst of a small plantation, 
“remote from public view,” and beautifully shaded 
with trees and shrubs. The sides of the well are lined 
with a wall of hewn freestone or ashlar work, part of 
which has been broken down. In the midst stands (or 
stood) a stone figure, intended for Paulinus, which 
was brought by some pedantic Goth or Hun from 
Alnwick in 1780, so says Stephen Oliver the Younger. 
The bottom is of fine sand, through which the water 
bubbles up in numerons small jets, and in such abun- 
dance, that, after it leaves the well, it runs in a stream 
sufficiently powerful to turn a small corn mill. The 
following account of the well, painted on a board, was 
to be seen some years ago, nailed to one of the neigh- 
bouring trees :—‘‘In this fountain, called the Lady’s 
Well, on the introduction of Christianity, in the Saxon 
reign of Edwin, and early in the seventh century, 
Paulinus, an English bishop, baptised about three 
thousand people.” About a quarter of a mile off, in 
the village of Holystone, there was once a small Bene- 
dictine priory, inhabitel by six or eight nuns; the 
well was in their sisterly keeping, and doubtless utilised 
by them for sacred or at least monastic purposes. 


At Wall-Town, properly Well-Town, two or three miles 
north-west of Haltwhistle, and nearly on the line of the 
Foss or Earth Wall, between Alsica and Magna, is 
another fine clear fountain, which has been partly en- 
closed, and in which tradition has it that the same 
worthy man, Paulinus, baptised one of the Saxon kings, 
perhaps Edwin himself, in whose reign Bede tells us 
there was such perfect peace in Britain, wheresoever his 
dominion extended, that ‘‘a woman with her new-born 
babe might walk throughout the island, from sea to sea, 
if she would, without receiving any harm.” Edwin also 
“*took such care for the good of his people, that in several 
places where he had seen clear springs near the highway, 
he caused stakes to be fixed, with brass dishes hanging at 
them, for the refreshment of travellers; nor durst any 
man touch them for any other purpose than that for 
which they were designed, either through the dread they 
had of the king or for the affection which they bore 
him.” This well, on the verge of the old Fossway, was 
doubtless one of these thus considerately furnished by the 
greatest of Northumbrian kings. 


The particularly fine springs of Houghton, in the 
county of Durham, from which the town receives its 
distinctive appellation of Jle-Spring, are all chalybeate. 
One of them, situated in Newbottle Lane, is still called 
the Holy Well. This name is said to have been imposed 
upon it in the year 700, when the Venerable Bede and his 
attendants passed through Houghton, and regaled them- 
selves with ‘‘the pure beverage of nature” at this parti- 
cular fountain. 














Near Jarrow, the reputed birth-place of Bede, there is 
a famous well which bears his name. Its waters were 
long in great repute for their health-giving properties. 
As late as the year 1740, says Brand, it was a prevailing 
custom to bring children troubled with any disease or in- 
firmity to it. A crooked pin was put in, and the well 
laved dry between each dipping—a curious instance of 
the association of ideas, for here, as at the Pool of Be- 
thesda, beside the sheep market in Jerusalem, only one 
patient could receive benefit, it seems, after each 
troubling of the waters. Brand’s informant had seen 
twenty children dipped in Bede’s Well, at which also, on 
Midsummer Eve, there was a great concourse of neigh- 
bouring people, with bonfires, music, dancing, and other 
rural sports. This and other merry customs have been 
long discontinued. But still, when the well is occasion- 
ally cleared out, a number of crooked pins (a few years 
ago a pint) are always found among the mud thrown into 
the sacred fount for some purpose or other, either in a 
general way as charms for luck, or to promote and secure 
true love, or for the benefit of sick babies. In days when 
ague was so common, the usual offering at this and other 
holy wells was a bit of rag tied to the branch of an over- 
hanging tree or bush: hence Rag Well. 

Bourne tells us how when a gentleman named Coulson 
enclosed St. Mary’s Well, in the village of Jesmond, near 
Newcastle, for a bathing place, it was no sooner done 
than the water left it. ‘‘ This,” says he, ‘‘ occasioned 
strange whispers in the village and the adjacent places.” 
This well, which had as many steps down as there are 
articles in the Creed, had always been esteemed of more 
sanctity than common, and therefore the failing of the 
water could be looked upon as nothing less than a just 
revenge for so great a profanation. But, alas! the 
miracle was soon washed away, for the water returned 
in the course of a little while in as great abundance 
as ever. 

A sudatory or sweating bath, supplied from a hot 
spring at Benwell, the Condercum of the Romans, was dis- 
covered in Horsley’s time. A similar bath, under Whit- 
ley Castle, on the Maiden Way, in the parish of Kirk- 
haugh, was filled from a clear and plentiful spring which 
now empties its waters into a tributary of the South 
Tyne. 

The Hally Well at Shotley, having in course of time 
formed a sort of bog, was drained away into the Derwent 
about the year 1806; and for many years it was un- 
known, except to the villagers and their children, some 
of whom used to drink the water renowned in the days 
of their grandmothers, and long before. The sides of 
the channel from the drain were then always quite of a 
vermilion colour, indicating the presence of a consider- 
able quantity of iron in the water. Old people could 
still rcs«mber their infantine sports around the Hally 
Well, where the younglings used to repair sometimes 
and drink the water for the purpose of seeing each other’s 
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grimaces, caused by the nauseous taste. Half a century 
previous, people from distant parts used to come occa- 
sionally to drink the water, and carry some of it away; 
but it was always understood to be most efficacious when 
taken fresh from the spring. An old rhyme conveyed the 
then universally-received opinion :— 

No scurvy in your skin can dwell, 

If you only drink of the Hally Well. 
The original spring or well-head was recovered in 1837 
by Mr. Jonathan Richardson, who instituted a diligent 
search for the purpose, and under whose auspices Shotley 
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Spa was inaugurated. The recorded cases of cure from 
the use of the waters, especially of scorbutic or scrofulous 
affections, are numerous. 


The Lady’s Well at Berwick is a beautiful spring, of 
great medicinal properties, on the banks of the Tweed, at 
a few hundred yards distance above the old stone bridge. 
Some guardian spirit once enclosed it with a stone foun- 
tain, and attached a metal pipe for its waters to flow 
through ; but sacrilegious hands soon broke down the 
wall and choked up the channel. This is a brutal form 
of iconoclasm, which is confined to no age or country. 


In that portion of Rothbury Forest north of the 
Coquet, in the township of Debdon, there are some fine 
chalybeate springs, the waters of which are considered 
to be efficacious in cleansing the blood. These wells lie 
on the north side of the road leading from Rothbury to 
Alnwick, and used at one time to be visited by weary 
and languid health-seekers from far and near. Not far 
from Debdon fulling mill, about three-quarters of a mile 
east of Rothbury, is the famous Riever’s Well, where 
many a moss-trooper of the olden time, and many a 
horse or cattle thief more lately, has halted to refresh 
himself on his way home to Hepple or Ditchburn Barony, 
or the wastes beyond. 

Near Wooler, on the flanks of the Cheviots, there is a 
spring, locally known as the Pin Well. Most of the 
country maids, as they pass this spring, drop a crooked 
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pin into it. There is also a Pin Well in Westmoreland, 
into the waters of which rich and poor drop a pin in 
passing. This is understood to have been originally a 
present to the spirit of the fountain, who required to be 
propitiated in that way. The crooked pin, like the 
crooked sixpence, was supposed to be lucky. The pin 


_offering is by no means confined to this part of the 


kingdom. 

There is a spring in the neighbourhood of Alnwick, 
known as the Senna Well, because the effects on those 
who drink the waters of it resemble those produced by 
drinking senna tea, to boys and girls the most nauseous 
of healing beverages, next to salts. 

Wingate Spa, near Longhorsley, is said to be the 
strongest chalybeate spring yet known in England, asa 
pint of it contains six grains of iron, fourteen of alum, 
and nine of an ochreous earth. 

Wallis, in his ‘“‘ History of Northumberland,” mentions 
a petrifying spring near Simonburn, which has this 
singular property :—“‘ Its terrene salts make a change in 
some plants, and not in others, though growing in a 
group together—mosses and liverworts becoming stony, 
and primroses and geraniums holding up their heads and 
retaining their native form and hue.” 

Roger Hovedon speaks of ‘‘a fountain adorned with 
extraordinary workmanship, sweet to the taste and clear 
to the eye,” near the top of the rock at Bamborough. 

It would take a volume to describe all the mineral and 
other valuable and noted springs in the two North- 
Eastern Counties. In Northumberland alone, besides 
those already noticed, there are Thornton Well, between 
Hartburn and Mitford ; the Thurston Wells, near Long- 
witton; St. Stephen’s Well, near Belford; Conchilton 
Well, about a mile north from Simonburn; Hulne Park 
Well, near Alnwick; the Shrillhope Well, near Long 
Framlington ; the Deadwater Wells, near Kielder ; Bing- 
field Well, in St. John Lee Parish; Dukesfield Well, 
near Harland Pike; Swallowship Well, near Hexham ; 
St. Mary’s Well, at Newbrough; the Spinner’s Well, 
near Bedlington ; Fleetham Well, near Bamborough ; 
St. Mary’s Well, at Tweedmouth ; Cornhill Well, on the 
north-west border of the county, opposite Coldstream ; 
Ax Well, in the Derwent Valley; the Chill Well, near 
Gateshead, &c. 

Then we have almost innumerable Coldwells, as Cald- 
wells, Cauldwells, Springwells, Cresswells, Greenwells, 
Saltwells, and Whitewells or Whitwells, besides Hawk- 
wells, Haswells Chopwells, Bywells, Fulwells, &c., 
furnishing a very considerable part of the local nomen- 
clature of the district, and testifying to the instinctive 
respect, approaching to veneration, which simple, un- 
sophisticated, ingenuous minds are ever ready to pay to 
these priceless gifts of old Mother Earth. W. B. 
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The Weavless Ghost of Watton 
Abbey. 





ATTON is asmall place about half way between 
Beverley and Driffield on the line from Hull 
to Bridlington, Filey, Scarborough, Whitby, 

Saltburn, and Redcar, and a society of nuns is said to 

have been established there as early as the seventh cen- 

tury. It was visited by St. John of Beverley in the time 
of Heriburg, the abbess, but no further notice is made of 

Watton or its monastery until the Norman conquest, 

although there are said to be strong reasons for believing 

that the monastery was destroyed by the Danes at the 
same time as Beverley monastery. 

About the year 1148 Watton Abbey was refounded by 
Eustace Fitz-John, as a penance for his crimes, and dedi- 
cated to the blessed Virgin. It supported 13 canons and 
36 nuns of the Gilbertine order, but subsequent benefac- 
tions considerably increased the number. Eustace Fitz- 
John gave to the monastery the lordship of Watton, in 
pure and perpetual alms, for his salvation and that of his 
wife, and for the souls of his father and mother, his sons 
and daughters, his brethren, and his servants and friends, 
to hold freely for ever. 

The canons and nuns inhabited buildings within the 
same enclosure, but separated from each other by a party 
wall. The ladies who inhabited the convent were nu- 
merous, and in 1326 William de Melton, Archbishop of 
York, consecrated fifty-three nuns at one time. They 
did not, however, escape censorious reflections. The 
public opinion of their conduct and morals was that they 
were rather loose, and a reform was demanded before 
matters were pushed to the extremity of dissolution. The 
site of the abbey was granted in the third year of 
Edward VI. to John, Earl of Warwick; in the reign of 
Elizabeth, John Farnham had possession ; and afterwards 
King James confirmed the abbey and manor to Sir 
Thomas Earlkyn, Knight, from whom the property passed 
to the Bethell family. At the present time the abbey 
exhibits no traces of its early erection. It is composed of 
brick and stone, and may probably have been rebuilt in 
the early part of the Tudor period. It consisted of the 
abbey, a large and massive building, with towers and 
pointed arch windows, and an oriel or bay window of im- 
posing appearance; a nunnery of the same, surrounded 
by a range of cloisters and other buildings, which are now 
entirely dilapidated and gone to decay ; the whole sur- 
rounded by a moat, which enclosed over twenty acres of 
land, one branch of which ran under both the monastery 
and the convent, each being furnished with private stair- 
cases, within the buildings, which communicated with the 
water—so broad and deep, by the way, as to be navigable 
for a small boat. Nearly a hundred years ago, as the 
rector of Lockington, a small parish town close by, was 
sitting at dinner with one of the Bethells at Watton 
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Abbey, they were surprised by an extraordinary noise 
beneath the dining table, for which they could not 
account, and they were at length so much annoyed by it 
that they sent for a workman to take up the floor, when 
they found, to their great astonishment, that an otter, 
which inhabited the moat underneath the abbey, had 
established her nest under the boards of the floor, and had 
there deposited her litter of young ones. The whole area 
within the moat is full of old foundations, showing how 
extensive the original buildings had been. About 250 
years ago the materials of these decayed buildings were 
consigned to the Corporation of Beverley, and conveyed 
away by them to repair the Minster. 

Tradition says that a subterranean passage existed in 
olden times, which formed a communication between the 
convent and a holy well at Kilnwick, dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin, and called ‘‘The Lady’s Well,” and that 
the nuns performed many wonderful cures by the agency 
of this miraculous water. A chamber is pointed out in 
the abbey, said to have been the scene of a most atrocious 
murder during the Civil Wars. This room is faced 
throughout with a strong wainscoting of panelled oak, in 
one side of which is a closet door, corresponding so ex- 
actly with the wainscoting as not to be observed. It was 
doubtless, in its primitive state, a secret entrance, which 
opened by a private spring, and communicated with a 
narrow staircase, still in existence, that descended into 
the moat or river which runs underneath the buildings. 
A lady of distinction, so says the legend, during the un- 
happy contest between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
secreted herself in Watton Abbey, with her infant child, 


and jewels and other portable property to a great amount, 
Her retreat having been discovered, a few soldiers, at 
dead of night, proceeding in a boat to the staircase which 
led to her chamber, entered it by the secret door, and, 
unmoved by her tears and supplications, cruelly murdered 
both mother and child, and took possession of her valu- 
ables. The bodies were removed by the secret staircase, 
and were never heard of more. 

This legend has given rise to a belief that the wains- 
coted room is haunted. The lady appears without her 
head (which, it is hence supposed, was severed from her 
body by the ruffians), bearing the infant in her arms, 
and, placing herself at the foot of the bed, stands for 
some time inanimate as a statue, and then suddenly dis- 
appears. So fond is the murdered lady of this chamber, 
that she pays it a nightly visit, and appears to regret the 
occupation of it by any other individual ; for, though she 
never attempts to disturb its sleeping or waking inmates, 
whenever the bed is left vacant she does not fail to take 
possession of it for the night; and itis generally found 
pressed and disordered in the morning, although no 
earthly being has entered the room. So runs the story. 
It is, however, asserted that some years ago a visitor at 
the abbey, who knew nothing of this tradition, slept in 
the wainscoted room, and in the morning declared that he 
had been disturbed by the supernatural appearance of a 
lady, whose garments were stained with blood, and whose 
features bore a striking resemblance to those of a female 
portrait which hung in the sameroom. The apparition 
must, therefore, have been furnished with that append- 
age, equally useful and ornamental—the head. 
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Having read in Allen’s ‘‘ Yorkshire” these particulars, 
which appeared to have been obtained from Oliver’s 
‘“* Beverley,” I was naturally surprised to learn that such 
an extraordinary story was attached to this country 
residence, which some years ago I had been in the habit 
of passing daily in my journey between Bridlington and 
Hull. Iam afraid it will have to be confessed that the 
ghost story is nothing but a myth, for the son of Mr. 
Beckit, the present occupant of the abbey, says he has 
frequently slept in the so-called haunted room, but that 
his slumbers have never been disturbed by any ghost. 

ALBERT PICKERING. 
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Wallsend OD Church. 








Cross, of which we give an engraving, are 
situated at some distance to the north of 
the Tyneside village of Wallsend, which of 
course derives its name from the Roman Wall. The 
church and churchyard occupy a plateau which is really 
on the general level of the land about it; but deep 
ravines surround the site on three sides, the ascent from 
which is from 70.to 75 feet. The whole enclosure sug- 
gests a Roman station; and, though there is no direct 
evidence that it was used as such, it seems almost cer- 
tain that the Romans would place an outpost on the 
spot to prevent surprise by an assembly of hostile 
natives in the ravines. It will be seen from our drawing 
that little of the sacred edifice remains. The stones of 
which it was built were evidently brought from the 
Roman Wall; some of them are indisputably Roman. 
It is supposed that the church was erected about the 
middle or the close of the twelfth century, and that 1t was 














contemporaneous with the Norman Keep of Newcastle. 
The style is between early and late Norman. Whether 
it was preceded by a Saxon building on the same site 
cannot be determined. Wallsend was included in the 
parish of Jarrow, and it is well known that the monastery 
and church of Jarrow originated in Saxon times. 
About ninety years ago the church had become so 
dilapidated that a gentleman named Clarke, who then 
owned the Wallsend estate, conceived the idea of repair- 
ing it, and for that purpose took the roof off, after which 
divine service was performed for some time in the school- 
room; but, having soon after disposed of the property, 
Mr. Clarke abandoned his project, and left the vener- 
able building to go to wreck, which process was 
accelerated by a quantity of the fallen stones 
being taken to assist in re-building the barn 
and stable adjoining the parsonage-house. The 
parishioners by-and-by procured an Act for build- 
ing a new church—the church of St. Peter’s near by— 
which was consecrated in 1809, by the Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s. The ordnance survey gives the name of 
the church as that of the ‘‘ Holy Cross.” Ryton 
Church bears the same name. No other instances of 
this name occur in the district. There is a story 
afloat that the neighbouring villagers used many of 
the old gravestones in the construction of ovens, 
and that ancient Wallsend loaves have borne such 
inscriptions as ‘“‘Sacred to” and ‘*In memory of.” 
But similar tales are current in other places 
where there are ruined burial grounds. Of the 
dozen gravestones which are now to be found 
in the churchyard all are in a wretched condition. 
The following are the inscriptions on two of them :— 
‘** Here lyeth the body of Edward Henzil, senior, Broad 
Glassmaker, of Houldinpans, who departed this life the 
24th day of January, Anno Domini 1686, aged 64 years ;” 





Wallsend Old Church . 1987. 
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** Here lyeth the body of Edward Henzell, Broad Glass- 
maker at Houdounpands, who departed February ye 19, 
1734-5, aged 62 years.” The Henzells were connected 
with the Tyzacks, and were immigrants from Alsace or 
Lorraine. For many of the particulars given above we 
are indebted to a paper which was read by Mr. Septimus 
Oswald, at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries. 





Witches at Tallsend, 


Burns made Alloway Kirk eternally famous in his 
weird tale of *“‘Tam o’ Shanter”; but Old Wallsend 
Church, which is said to have been at least once the scene 
of a still more strange adventure with witches than 
heroic Tam’s, has not found a bard like the Ayrshire 
ploughman to celebrate it in verse. We can therefore 
only: give a plain, unvarnished, prosaic account of the 
affair, as it used to be told, doubtless with much more 
pith than we can put into it, by that extraordinary 
humourist and mystery-man, Sir Francis Blake Delaval. 

At what definite period the witch adventure took place 
it is impossible now to tell. Sir Francis died in 1771, and 
already in his day it was ‘once upon a time,” and ‘one 
of the Lords of Seaton Delaval,” without further specifi- 
cation as to when and to whom it occurred. The adven- 
turer, whoever he was, is said to have been returning 
home from Newcastle after nightfall. When turning 
up the road past Wallsend, at the foot of the emi- 
nence on which the old church stands, he was 
surprised to observe the interior of the edifice brilli- 
antly lighted up. Being, of course, curious to know the 
cause of this untimely illumination, he rode to the gate 
of the burying-ground, left his horse in charge of a 
servant, and walked forward to a window, where, like 
Souter Johnnie’s drunken crony, ‘‘Wow, he saw an 
unco sicht.” 

Upon the communion table, at each corner of which 
was placed an inverted human skull containing some in- 
flammable substance that burned brightly, he saw ex- 
tended the body of a female, uncoffined, and partly un- 
rolled from the winding sheet, while around it, appar- 
ently occupied in the preparation of charms, sat a number 
of withered hags, one of whom was at thatinstant employed 
in cutting with a knife the left breast from the corpse. 
The beldam who operated as dissector, and who, with 
stubbly beard, ugly buck teeth, red fiery eyes, and 
withered, wrinkled skin, seemed the likest imaginable 
counterpart of one of Macbeth’s witches, handed the 
severed breast to one of the other hags, who went off 
with it in the direction of the belfry, where she was lost 
to sight. Delaval, who believed he saw before his 
eyes only a set of detestably wicked old women, fit to be 
burned at the stake for their dealings with the foul fiend, 
as well as for their desecration of the consecrated 
building, determined that he would make an effort to 
stop their proceedings. So he applied his strength to 


{48 
the door of the church, burst it open, and rushed in, to 
the utter consternation of the assembly. Each of the 
hags endeavoured to save herself by flight. Some 
climbed up to the roof, and took their departure through 
the openings in the belfry. Others managed to get out 
at the door or the windows. But Delaval succeeded in 
laying fast hold of the beldam in whose hand the knife 
still gleamed, and managed to tie her hands behind her 
back with his pocket handkerchief, in spite of her hard 
struggles and horrid curses. 

When Delaval had taken a hasty look at these devilish 
preparations for love and hate, charms and incantations, 
he hastened off with his captive, and bound her on 
horseback behind the servant. He kept her securely 
until she could be brought to trial, whether at the 
assizes, the sessions, or the baron’s own court tradition 
sayeth not; but certain it is that she was fully con- 
victed of being a witch, as well as a sacrilegious person, 
and sentenced to be burnt on the seashore in the vicinity 
of Seaton Delaval. 

And now followed the most marvellous part of the 
story—so marvellous, indeed, that we must beg our 
readers to take it, as we ourselves do, with a grain of 
salt. When the sentence was about to be carried into 
execution, the witch requested to have the use of two new 
wooden dishes, which were forthwith procured from the 
neighbouring hamlet of Seaton Sluice. The wood and 
combustibles were then heaped on the sands, the culprit 
was placed thereon, the dishes were given to her, and fire 
was applied to the pile. As the smoke arose in dense 
columns around her, she placed a foot in each of the 
utensils, muttered a spell, cleared herself from the fasten- 
ings at the stake, and soared away on the sea-breeze like 
an eagle escaped from the hands of its captors. But when 
she had risen to a considerable height, one of the dishes. 
which supported her lost its efficacy from having been, by 
the young person who procured them, dipped unthink 
ingly in pure fresh water; and so, after making several 
gyrations, the deluded follower of Satan fell to the 
ground. Without affording her another chance of es- 
cape, the beholders conveyed her back to the pile, where 
she perished amidst its flames 














Oliber Goldsmith on the Tyne 
and Wear. 





oO T is well known that Oliver Goldsmith was 
“31} no economist. During the greater part of 
his life, he lived from hand to mouth. 
Moreover, we can hardly with confidence rely on the 
accuracy in detail of the account given of a great 
part of his life by his biographers, because it was only 
when “‘ poor Noll” had become the ‘‘ great Dr. Goldsmith” 
that stories were related of his chiidhood and boyhood. 
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Only then was it that it was worth while for the 
schoolmistress of Lissoy, good Mrs. Elizabeth Delap, 
to boast even on her death-bed (thirteen years after the 
author of the “‘Traveller” and the ‘‘ Deserted Village” 
was 1n his grave) that she had taught him his letters, and 
that there “‘never was so dull a boy,” o- for old Jack 
Fitzsimmons to take a pride in having abetted him in 
many a boyish prank at school. Up to the period when 
he became a literary lion, the narrative of his adventures, 
misfortunes, and escapades is probably tinged with exag- 
geration, depending as it does on his own relation ; for, so 
far from desiring to appear in the eye of the world to the 
best advantage, he took more pains to be esteemed worse 
than he was than most people do to appear better than 
they are. But the episode of his short visit to the North 
of England is told with sufficient distinctness to warrant 
us in giving credit to its chief circumstances. Still, Mr. 
Prior, his biographer, seems to have entertained doubts 
regarding their accuracy. Such as we have them, how- 
ever, we give them. 

After spending two winters at Edinburgh, studying 
medicine, attending the theatre, and enjoying himself 
with his rollicking fellow-students, he suddenly left the 
Scottish capital about the beginning of 1754, ostensibly 
for the purpose of finishing his studies in Paris, where 
the great Farheim, Pepit, and Du Hammel de Monceau 
had gathered round them a multitude of diligent students, 
whom they professed to instruct in all the branches of 
medicine, as then understood. Washington Irving, in- 
deed, remarks that Goldsmith’s real motive was doubtless 
his long cherished desire to see foreign parts, and 
that this was the case seems to be clear from the 
sequel. 

When at Edinburgh his good-natured, thoughtless dis- 
position had involved him in difficulties from which his 
precarious and limited income, dependent on the gener- 
osity of his uncle Contarine, who, of all his relatives, 
never lost faith in him, ought to have kept him free. 
In particular, he had become security to a tailor named 
Barclay for the payment by a student friend named 
Kennedy of what was to him a considerable sum of 
money, and this forced him to leave the city more pre- 
cipitately than he might otherwise have done. He tells 
the story himself in a letter to his uncle. ‘ Some- 
time after the receipt of your last,” he writes, 
“T embarked for Bordeaux, on board a Scotch 
ship, called the St. Andrews, Captain John Wall, 
master. The ship made a tolerable appearance ; 
and, as another inducement, I was let to know that six 
agreeable passengers were to be my company. Well, we 
were but two days at sea, when a storm drove us into a 
city of England called Newcastle-upon-Tyne. We all 
went on shore to refresh us after the fatigues of our 
voyage. Seven men and I were one day on shore ; and, 
on the following evening, as we were all very merry, the 
room door bursts open; enters a sergeant and twelve 


Grenadiers with their bayonets screwed, and puts us all 
under the king’s arrest. It seems my company were 
Scotchmen in the French service, and had been in Scot- 
land to enlist soldiers for the French army. I endeavoured 
all I could to prove my innocence ; however, I remained 
in prison with the rest a fortnight, and with difficulty 
got off even then.” 

Oliver entreated his uncle to keep this all a secret, or 
at least say the arrest was for debt; for if it had been 
once known at the university that he had been taken for 
a Jacobite, he would hardly have got a degree. He 
reckoned his escape quite providential, for the ship, sail- 
ing for Bordeaux before he was released from prison, was 
wrecked in a great storm at the mouth of the Garonne, 
when every one of the crew was drowned. 


** Nothing,” says Mr. Prior, ‘imparts a better idea of 
the: philosophical indifference of the poet to evils merely 
temporary or physical than the little concern expressed 
about an event that would have been, to other men, a 
theme of loud and angry complaint—the being imprisoned 
a fortnight on an unfounded suspicion. His only anxiety 
seems to have been respecting his degree ; and, however 
conscious of innocence, he probably believed, from the 
equivocal situation in which he was found, and the 
general attachment to the Stuarts then prevailing in Scot- 
land, that difficulties might occur in proving it to the 
satisfaction of the college authorities. It is believed that 
testimonials of conduct and character from his acquaint- 
ance in Edinburgh were found necessary previous to his 
final enlargement.” 


After he had been liberated, he seems to have found his 
way to Sunderland, where he is said to have taken up his 
residence in Bodlewell Lane, which leads down from the 
High Street to the Wear. Here a bailiff found him out, 
and arrested him for debt at the suit of Barclay, the 
tailor. He had thus fallen out of the frying-pan ‘into 
the fire. Luckily, however, it struck him to have 
recourse to two of his fellow-students to relieve him from 
a dilemma that threatened to blast any prospects he 
might have of getting on in the world. One of these was 
Dr. Joseph Fenn Sleigh, an amiable and intelligent 
Quaker, and the other Mr. Lauchlan Macleane, a 
former associate at Trinity College and at Edinburgh 
University, and afterwards Under-Secretary of State for 
the Southern Department in the Grafton Ministry. By 
the kindness of these two gentlemen, he was delivered 
out of the hands of the bailiff. Finding that there 
was a ship lying in the Tyne ready for Holland, he em- 
barked therein, and in nine days arrived at Rotter- 
terdam, whence he travelled by land to Leyden. 


The vessel bound for Bordeaux having sailed with a 
portion of his baggage on board, he is said to have been 
recommended to follow her, when he exclaimed, with 
characteristic simplicity, ‘*‘ What would be the use of 
that? Sure it will be sent after me anvwhere !” 
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By Richard Welford. 


Avtuor or “ A History or NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD,” &c, 





John Bailey, 
ARTIST AND AGRICULTURIST. 


And he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more essential service 
to his country than the whole range of politicians put to- 
gether. — Swift. 

=eOHN BAILEY, known in early life as an 
engraver, and in maturer age as an agricul- 
tural reformer, was a son of William Bailey, 
of Bladesfield, in the parish of Bowes, near 
Barnard Castle. Evincing in childhood a precocious talent 
for drawing, he was placed under the tuition of Godfrey, 
the engraver, and became a promising artist. His uncle, 
Mr. George Dixon, a celebrated mathematician (the first 
person, it is said, who used coal gas for illuminating pur- 





poses), resided at Cockfield, about six miles north-east of 
Barnard Castle, and with him young Bailey went to reside 
asatutor. There he improved his knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and relieved, by engraving and land surveying, 
the tedium of teaching his cousins. Among other things 
he engraved the views which illustrate Hutchinson’s 
two volumes of ‘‘ The History of Durham,” and, in 1776, 
published a view of Darlington. (A copy of this latter 
appropriately embellishes Mr. Longstaffe’s history of the 
town.) Two years later he accepted a situation as 
mathematical tutor with the Rev. John Farrar, the 
famous clerical schoolmaster of Witton-le-Wear, a man 
whom Lord Chancellor Thurlow commended as the 
greatest curiosity he had seen in the North of England, 
yet conveniently forgot to promote. While at Witton, 
he married Mary, daughter of Nicholas Greenwell, of 
Witton Castle, and thus became linked with one of the 
oldest families in the county of Durham. 

As an artist, a mathematician, an experimentalist in 
chemistry and mechanical construction, a good land sur- 
veyor, and an excellent draughtsman, Mr. Bailey com- 
menced married life with every advantage in his favour. 
Nor was it long before his abilities brought him pro- 
motion. The stewardship of the extensive estates of the 
Tankerville family became vacant. Recommended by his 
acquirements and aided by the influence of his father- 
in-law, he obtained the appointment, and removing to 
Chillingham, the seat of the Tankervilles, entered upon a 
career of enterprise and daring that very soon was the 
talk of the country side, and eventually interested all 
England. 

Only a dozen years before Mr. Bailey’s removal into 


Northumberland the farmers there had been pilloried by 
plain-speaking Arthur Young. In that remarkable book 
of his, “‘ A Six Months’ Tour through the North of Eng- 
land,” he described them as men of contracted minds, 
addicted to slovenly husbandry, treading perpetually in 
the old beaten tracks, and retaining barbarous practices 
which tended to damp, if not to extinguish, the very 
spirit of improvement. Mr. Bailey found that Arthur 
Young’s stigma was not altogether undeserved, and he 
determined to work a reformation. Every new discovery 
in the practice of agriculture that promised to succeed 
upon the varying soils of Notth Northumberland, he 
adopted; every new process that tended to ease the 
labour of the farmer and help him to overcome the ad- 
verse forces of nature, he submitted to the test of experi- 
ment, and, if he found them satisfactory, caused them to 
be put into active operation. In a comparatively few 
years a great and beneficial change was effected. Adjoin- 
ing landowers did not become all at once enamoured of 
Mr. Bailey’s schemes, which were too comprehensive and 
much too costly to be taken on trust. But when they 
saw fertile pastures emerging from Wooler Haughs (upon 
which, during thousands of recurring floods, the Till and 
the Glen had discharged superabundant waters), they 
recognised the foresight with which Mr. Bailey’s plans 
of drainage and embankment had been conceived, and he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that at Ewart, at Dod- 
dington, and other places, hundreds of acres had been 
brought into cultivation which aforetime were abandoned 
to flags and rushes. So was it with the farmers. At first 
they shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders; but 
when they discovered that Mr. Bailey’s improvements 
meant increased production and more profit to them- 
selves, they gradually followed his teachings. Part of 
the success which attended his efforts was undoubtedly 
due to the simplicity of heart and mildness of manners 
which characterised his advocacy of agricultural reforms. 
Those who came to criticize and condemn remained to 
approve and adopt. 

The labours of Arthur Young in the South, Mr. Bailey 
in the North, and Sir John Sinclair in Scotland gave 
force and direction to a general demand for improvements 
in rural economy. In 1793, a private association was in- 
corporated under the name of the ‘‘ Board of Agriculture 
and Internal Improvements,” and, being assisted by an 
annual parliamentary grant, it became a sort of semi- 
official institution. One of its first proceedings was to 
commence a survey of all the English counties on a uni- 
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form plan, which brought out for the information of the 
class most interested in adopting them, improved practices 
originating in individual enterprise or intelligence in par- 
ticular districts. The survey of Durham was written by 
Mr. Bailey alone ; those of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land were written by Mr. Bailey and Mr. George Culley. 
Maps and drawings of implements, cattle, sheep, farm 
buildings, &c., are freely given, while, to aid the distant 
reader, explanations are afforded of local words and 
idioms. It is hardly possible to conceive of work better 
done than is exhibited in these surveys. Not the least 
interesting portion is Mr. Bailey’s description of the Chil- 
lingham wild cattle, with a picture—his own drawing— 
showing three of the animals scampering across the park 
in front of a concealed sportsman. 

In 1795, Mr. Bailey published an octavo volume of 
72 pages, printed by S. Hodgson, Newcastle, and dedi- 
cated to Lord Tankerville, entitled ‘‘An Essay on the 
Construction of the Plough, deduced from Mathematical 
Principles and Experiments. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Description of a Drill upon a New Construction, 
for Sowing all Kinds of Grain, in any Quantity, and at 
any Distance.” The book abounds in mathematical de- 
monstrations—indicating a writer of exact and practical 
mind—and is accompanied by plans drawn to scale and 
minutely figured. 

The author of this valuable treatise lived to see the 
fruition of his labours, and to enjoy the respect and con- 
fidence which are accorded to recognised public bene- 
factors. During his later years he had a wide practice in 
surveying, valuing, and improving the “‘ broad acres” of 
the North, and was regarded as one of the most successful 
advocates of high farming and liberal management of 
landed estate in the three kingdoms. If not, in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, a great man, he was, in 
the truest sense of the term, a good man. His intel- 
lectual gifts were directed and controlled by great moral 
integrity ; entrusted with vast powers, he was upright 
and straightforward, just and impartial ; he left the world 
with clean hands and a clean conscience. 

Mr. Bailey died at Great Bavington, on the 4th of 
June, 1819, in the 68th year of his age. His daughter, 
Mary Susannah, married Mr. John Langhorne, a banker 
at Berwick, and became the mother of Mr. John Bailey 
Langhorne, of Richmond, Yorkshire, who (in conjunction 
with Mr. M. W. Lambert and Mr. Thomas Bourne) pur- 
chased the Wewcastle Chronicle from the Hodgsons, and 
remained for several years one of its proprietors. 





George Balmer, 


ARTIST. 

A sketch of the life of this gifted painter was written 
by his friend John Wykeham Archer (whose own career 
has been already summarised in the Monthly Chronicle, 
vol. i., page 451). It was published in the “ Art 


Union ” for October, 1846, and has formed the basis of all 
other sketches of Balmer and his work. The following 
is a copy of it :— 


my first uaintance with Balmer [born at South 
Shields +n 1805] happened about the year 1829, at which 
time the Exhibition of Pictures in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
was considered about the best of the provincial exhibitions 
in England. He had then begun to perceive his true 
vocation ; for he was originally intended to carry on the 
business of his father, a respectable house-painter in 
North Shields. However, his earliest predilections were 
such as disqualified him for mechanical pursuits, and he 
had meanwhile practised the decorative wy of the busi- 
ness with Coulson, of Edinburgh. Here he had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the progress of Ewbank, whose pure 
and fluent productions suggested the kindred but more 
——— style, which, at the time I have mentioned, made 
mer’s pictures a feature in the Newcastle Exhibition. 

With several lesser works of great merit, he then ex- 
hibited a more ambitious production in point of size ; this 
was ‘‘A View of the Port of Tyne.” It was purchased by 
T. Batson, of Newcastle. Soon after this, Balmer removed 
his easel, and took up his abode in the neighbourhood of 
the exhibition, then under the management of the elder 

ichardson and Mr. H. P. Parker. 

About the year 1831, an exhibition of water-colour 
drawings was produced in Newcastle, in which appeared 
several performances in that style by Balmer, especially 
some exquisite views of the scenery in the neighbourhood 
of Rokeby, one of which, purchased by Dixon Dixon, 
Esq., was the gem of the exhibition, and will yet be re- 
membered by many as ‘The Juicy Tree Bit.” Another 
of these drawings was beautifully engraved by Miller for 
the ‘‘Aurora Borealis,” an annual produced by some 
members of the Society of Friends in Northumberland. 

The honourable —, and friendly intimacy which 
existed between George Balmer and J. W. Carmichael 
induced these two painters to unite their efforts in one 
ms work, the subject of which was “The Heroic 

xploit of Admiral Collingwood at the Battle of 
Trafalgar,” a well-chosen subject, and one which came 
with an especial grace from the hands of the two men, 
who, themselves an honour to their native county, have 
thus honoured its renowned hero. This capital picture is 
now in the Trinity House, Newcastle. 

Presently, after the completion of the large picture, my 
friend began to look for more extended means of study 
and improvement, and he took his departure for a tour 
on the Continent, sketching industriously as he pro- 
ceeded. He visited several parts of Holland, and then 
proceeded up the Rhine, and traversed Switzerland, 
when, having made some valuable studies among the 
Alps, he turned a longing eye towards Italy, but hesitated 
and postponed that enterprise to a period which never 
came. 

He then set off for Paris in order to study the master- 
pieces in the Louvre Gallery. In Paris Balmer remained 
several months, observing much, and copying from Cuyp, 
Claude Lorraine, Paul Potter, and Ruysdael. From the 
latter he produced a masterly copy, the subject being ‘‘ A 
Stormy Offing, with Vessels Scudding before the Squall.” 

a hws on his return to England he came to me 
and announced his intention of setting up his staff in 
London, and from that time we were seldom apart. 
During this period I had ample occasion for admiring his 
zeal for art, and the assiduity with which he toiled to do 
justice to the opportunities he enjoyed, and to 
embody the result of his travels in such a shape as would 
bring him honourably before the public in the London 
exhibitions. 

** View of Bingen”; a ‘* View of Rotterdam,” 
of which there is an engraving; ‘‘ Haarlem Mere”; a 
iarge ‘‘ Moonlight,” purchased by Miss Clayton, of 
Newcastle; and a new picture of ‘St. Goar,” were 
among the first fruits of his application. At this time he 
found a kind patron in Mr. Harrison, an opulent mer- 
chant and accomplished gentleman of Liverpool. This 
gentleman, whom he had met abroad, enabled him, by 
his purchases and recommendation, to pursue his object 
steadily and without those pecuniary misgivings which 
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oppress while they cruelly goad the artist who would earn 
an honourable fame, but who, being mortal, must pro- 
vide withal for the baker and the fashioner of raiment. 
While the beauties of the scenery he had visited re- 
mained strong upon his mind, Balmer worked assiduously 
from his foreign sketches; but many of them remained 
unused, for the original feeling and desire to repre- 
sent the scenery of the British coast returned after 
a time. My old friend was never so much in his 
element as when painting a stranded ship, an old 
lighthouse, or the rippling of the waves on a‘ shingly 
coast. He was much under the influence of early associa- 
tions, and such were the objects to which he had been 
accustomed from childhood. An old mill was like- 
wise a favourite subject of his pencil; and this was but 
another reminiscence of early days, when he ofttimes so- 
journed with his uncle, the miller at Plessy, near Blyth. 

is pictures containing an old mill, with the scenery of 
the river Wansbeck, chiefly moonlights, are among his 
happiest productions. 

~ 1836, Balmer proposed to Messrs. Finden, 
a publication entitled ‘‘The Ports and Harbours of 
Great Britain,” a work which was spiritedly com- 
menced, and contained many views, chiefly on the 
North Coast, from his drawings. However, the 
publication dwindled in other hands, and ended tamely 
enough. 

About this time my friend found himself in circum- 
stances which made him independent of his profession ; 
and a diffidence with regard to the merit of his own pro- 
ductions caused him to give up several commissions ; and 
thenceforth, to the regret of many who admired his 
talent and worth, he abated his efforts, painting only a 
slight bit from time to time to keep his hand in, or as 

ifts to his friends. But his interest in art did not 

iminish with his own exertions ; and the knowledge 

which he had acquired was imparted to his friends in 
kind and manly advice, judicious help, or words of 
encouragement, which were the more prized for their 
=! for he never flattered nor compromised his in- 
tegrity by an unmeaning comment upon any work of art 
which might be shown to him. If is nearly four years 
since Balmer retired from London, and settled near 
Ravensworth, in the county of Durham, where he was 
assailed in the prime of life by the malady which ter- 
minated his career on the 10th of April, 1846, 


Joseph Barber, 


BOOKSELLER AND COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 


In the Newcastle Courant of the 29th November, 1740, 
a copper-plate engraving was advertised to be published 
by “Joseph Barber, music and copper-plate printer on 
the Sandhill.” The subject was ‘‘ A Curious Draught of 
the famous manag’d Horse called the Marbled Persian, 
made a present of to the Chevalier de St. George’s eldest 
son, by the (late) Duke of Or——d now in exile; en- 
graved by the best hand in England.” The advertiser 
humbly hoped that gentlemen would encourage the 
undertaking, “‘it being the first of the copper-plate kind 
In the same 
paper for February 14th, 1741, the plate was announced 
as being ready for delivery, price one shilling. A couple 


ever performed in Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 


of years later the following advertisement appeared in 
the same journal :—‘“‘ This day is published and ready to 
be delivered to the subscribers, dedicated to John Simp- 
son, Esq., Mayor, and the Recorder, Aldermen, and 
Sheriff, &c., of Newcastle, by Joseph Barber, copper- 
plate printer, in Humble’s Buildings, Newcastle, being 


just arrived from London, the curious copper-plate print 
of the equestrian statue of King James II. (printed on 
two large sheets of Genoa paper) which was erected on 
the Sandhill, and destroyed at the Revolution by a furious 
mob. Taken from an original painting in the possession 
of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., and illustrated with near 200 
coats of arms neatly engraved, being the arms of such 
of the subscribers as came to hand in time.” 

The enterprising tradesman who ingeniously tried to 
interest the representatives of county families in his 
speculation by promising them engravings of their arms 
(and afterwards, as we learn from local annals, cut out 
the arms for book plates), was a native of the sister 
island. He was a son of John Barber, of Summerhill, 
Dunshaughlin, a village near Dublin, and was baptised at 
Plunkett Street Presbyterian Church in that city, in 
November, 1706. How he came to settle upon Tyneside 
does not appear. His name was not a common one be- 
tween Tyne and Tweed ; in some of the few local records 
wherein it does find entry, a misprint for “‘ Barker ” may 
be suspected. But here he was, established in business 
in 1740, among the printers and booksellers that clustered 
round the end of Tyne Bridge, and introducing to the 
patrons of the fine arts in the Northern Counties the first 
copper-plate printing ‘‘ever performed in Newcastle.” 


By the year 1746, Mr. Barber had removed his shop to 
the centre of the town—‘“‘at the head of the Flesh 
Market, on the High Bridge.” There he entered into a 
new speculation. He had been the pioneer in copper- 
plate printing, and now he was the first (it is said) to 
start a circulating library in Newcastle. Inno long time 
he found it desirable to remove his establishment from the 
High Bridge to Amen Corner, in the south-west angle of 
St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, where he sold books, prints, 
tea, and other commodities, and offered a choice of over 
1,250 volumes of standard literature to his subscribers. 


Success like Mr. Barber’s could not long remain un- 
challenged. William Charnley, who had been five years 
in partnership with his old master, Martin Bryson, and 
two years in business upon his own account, removed 
from the Bridge End to the foot of the Flesh Market at 
the beginning of the year 1757, and opened a rival 
establishment. He had 2,000 volumes to lend, he an- 
nounced, to all who subscribed 12s. a year, or 3s. a 
quarter. This was nearly 750 volumes more than were 
offered at Amen Corner. Mr. Barber met the com- 
petition by reducing his terms to 10s. a year, or half- 
a-crown a quarter, and by advertising his ‘grand 
original” library as deserving of continued and un- 
divided support. 

Mr. Barber, like so many of his countrymen, was an 
extensive reader and a fluent talker. He knew Greek 
and Latin, could converse in French, and was well 
acquainted with the ‘“‘ Belles Lettres,” or polite litera- 
ture. For many years his shop and that of William 
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Charnley were the resort of all the well-read men of 
the district. Thither came, at one time or another, 
famous Dr. John Brown, the scholarly and unfortunate 
Vicar of Newcastle, and his successor, Dr. Fawcett ; 
Matthew Ridley, five times member for Newcastle, and 
his son, Sir Matthew, atterwards eight times recipient of 
the same honour; Edward Montague, from Denton 
Hall; Sir Francis Blake Delaval, wildest Lothario of 
his time; Thomas Bewick, the engraver; Moises, the 
great schoolmaster ; Askew, the famous doctor; Slack, 
the printer, and his son-in-law, Solomon Hodgson; 
Avison, the composer; Thomas Cook, the mystic; 
Aubone Surtees, the banker ; Aldermen Hornby, Mosley, 
and John Erasmus Blackett, with Charles Brandling, Dr. 
Rotherham, Matthew Prior, Nathaniel Bayles, Isaac 
Thompson, ‘‘Esq.,” aud perhaps John Cunningham, and 
the Rev. James Murray. Those who strolled into Mr. 
Barber’s shop on market days might hear the proprietor 
discussing with his patrons the new volumes of Hume, 
Sterne, Johnson, and Adam Smith, or the latest produc- 
tions of the local press, while the chimes of St. Nicholas’ 
rang out the quarter-hours, and the maids chattered over 
their skeels at the pant hard by. 


Mr. Barber’s success in business enabled him to pur- 
chase the premises at Amen Corner, and eventually to 
erect a private residence for his family at the top of 
Westgate Hill. Upon the latter he bestowed the name 
of “‘ Summerhill,” in remembrance of his Irish home, and 
that name, with the addition of ‘‘ Grove,” the locality 
bears to this day. 


At the good old age of seventy-four, Mr. Barber died. 
He had been three times married, and was the father of 
six children. One of his daughters, Maria, was united to 
her father’s apprentice, Edward Humble, who suc- 
ceeded to the business at Amen Corner. Her brother, 
Robert Barber, was for more than thirty years organist 
of St. Ann’s Church, Manchester, and died there on the 
16th June, 1815. Joseph, eldest son of the old bookseller, 
settled in Birmingham, and from the marriage of his 
daughter to Mr. T. J. Lightfoot comes Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


In his will, dated July 3, 1781, Mr. Barber left his wife, 
Eleanor, the shop at Amen Corner, with all his stock-in- 
trade, ready money, book debts, the circulating library, 
plate, linen, and all his personal estate, she paying there- 
out to his daughter, Margaret Baker, £10, and to his 
three grandchildren, Ann Pritchett, Mary Baker, and 
John Baker, £10 each. He directed that his remains 
should be buried in his new vault in St. Nicholas’ Church- 
yard ‘‘in a strong oak coffin, one inch thick, covered with 
black baize,” that his age and time of dying should be 
‘*cut deep upon a tombstone,” that there should be no 
pallbearers, and that the coffin should have ‘‘two dovetails 
across the breast, and be fixed with screw nails,” to 
frustrate, one may suppose, the designs of body-snatchers. 


The Streets of Newcastle, 


The Sandhill, 





fon oe WHE SANDHILL cannot be omitted in any 
c B| view of the streets of Newcastle. Its name 
explains itself. Before the Tyne was em- 
banked by the quay, this place was nothing 
better than a hill of naked sand, where the inhabitants 
used to assemble for purposes of recreation. 

There is an ancient plan of Newcastle by Speed, 
whereon only one public place is marked on the Sandhill, 
namely, the Maison de Dieu. This house, founded by 
the munificent Roger Thornton in 1412, has already been 
described in the Monthly Chronicle. (See vol. i., p. 56.) 
The Merchants’ Guild used to hold their courts at ‘‘ The 
Maison Dieu Hall” on the last Thursday in every month, 
their head meeting day on the Thursday after Mid-Lent 
Sunday, and went in procession on Corpus Christi Day, 
after high mass was done, to assist in the performance 
of their mystery-play, ‘‘Hogmagog,” the Mayor, Sheriff, 
and Aldermen, with their officers, having first attended 
upon the holy sacrament. 

The Sandhill had its tragedies also, and notably in 
1464. The Battle of Hexham leaves its grim traces in 
Newcastle records. In this disastrous battle were taken 
—amongst many others, ‘‘ knights, esquires, and other 
men”—the Lords Ros, Molins, Hungerford, Findern, 
with two others (who would appear, according to the 
Arundel MSS., to have been Edward Delamere and 
Nicholas Massam). ‘‘ Their heads were cut off,” says the 
Year Book, 4 Edward IV., “‘ at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in a place called Sandhill; and they lie in the Friars 
Minors and Augustine.” 

Adjoining the Maison de Dieu stcod the Exchange, also 
built by Roger Thornton, according to Bourne, and occu- 
pying the site on which now stands the Guildhall. It 
was *‘a square haul place for the towne,” says old Leland, 
who visited Newcastle somewhere about the year 1540; 
but it was pulled down in 1655, and the present Exchange 
and Guildhall were erected by Robert Trollop, of York. 
His covenant for expenses amounted to £2,000; but 
Bourne was informed that the actual cost would be about 
£10,000. Some local wag wrote a doggerel epitaph on 
Trollop, which read as follows :-— 


Here lies Robert Trollop, 
Who made yon stones roll up; 
When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up. 


On a line with the Guildhall was the passage from the 
Sandhill to the river known as the Water Gate ; though 
in the Common Council Books of 1649 it is called the 
Windowes Gate. Nearly opposite to the Water Gate 
was the once famous Bella’s Coffee House, which in 1648 
was the house of Thomas Bonner, then Mayor. In his 
year of office, a riotous affray occurred, thus recorded in 
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the Common Council Books:—‘*Thomas Bonner, Esq., 
Mayor-elected, coming from the Spittle (October 2) to 
go to his dwelling house upon the Sand-Hill, the 
serjeants carrying torches lighted in their hands, one 
Edmund Marshall threw a long stick at the said lighted 
torches, and struck divers of them out, and it being dark, 
stones, &c., were flung,” and so forth. 

Katy’s Coffee House was another famous place of resort 
with our forefathers. It stood on the east side of the 
Sandhill, on or near the spot now occupied by the Royal 
Exchange buildings. The Lork or Lort Burn flowed 
past it. This burn ran down the Side, and over the 
Sandhill into the river. The street was thus divided into 
the Side and the Flesher Row, in the latter of which the 
butchers conducted their business, as well as in the 
Butcher Bank. Over the Lork Burn and opposite Katy’s 
a small bridge was thrown, and here, it is said, the town’s 
waits, or musicians, used to stand and play whilst Oliver 
Cromwell was entertained at dinner, either on his 
progress to or his return from Scotland. 

A guest of another sort had been welcomed on the 
Sandhill a little earlier. In 1617, James IL., on his way 
to Scotland, was met here by the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Sheriff ; and, after an oration from the Town Clerk, 
“was presented by the Mayor, in the name of the 
whole Corporation, with a great standing bowl, to the 
value of an hundred Jacobuses, and an hundred marks 
in gold; the Mayor carrying the sword before him, 
accompanied by his brethren on their foot-cloths. On 
Sunday, May 4th, following, his Majesty, with all his 
nobles, dined with the Maycr, when it pleased the 
King to be served by the Mayor and Aldermen. The 
King left the town on Monday, the 5th of May.” 
(Brand.) Thus was the first James ministered unto. 
His son, the first Charles, was caught in an unsavoury 
sewer, in an attempt to escape from his Scotch custo- 
dians. The second Charles we may still gaze upon in 
effigy as we pass the Exchange, habited as an ancient 
Roman. Let us conclude the record as it concerns this 
family, by adding that James II. had also his statue 
on the Sandhill, ‘“‘on the south side of the bull-ring, 
and opposite to the court stairs.” It was cast in copper, 
and stood on a white marble pedestal; and, according 
to Bourne, it cost the town £1,700. In May, 1689, when 
William and Mary had been crowned about a month, away 
went this fine statue into the river. It was, however, fished 
up, and rendered of some use, as witnesses this extract 
from the Council books :—‘‘ April 1, 1695. All Saints’ 
parish humbly request the metal of the statue [of James 
II.] towards the repair of their bells. Ordered, that 
All Saints’ have the metal belonging to the horse of 
the said statue, except a leg thereof, which must go 
towards the casting a new bell for St. Andrew’s parish.” 

Another house on the Sandhill of some note in its day 
is the Bee Hive. At one time it must have been occu- 
pied by well-to-do people, as its marks of ancient 





grandeur attested. There was, for instance, a large 
wainscotted room on the first floor, wherein was a very 
curious carved chimney-piece. This was presented 
by the owner, Ralph Naters, to the Corporation, and 
placed by that body in the oak room of the Mansion 
House. Other houses were remarkable for their excellent 
carvings also. There was Number 33, for instance, 
which boasted of a mantelpiece of most elaborate 
carving, bold in proportion, and in high sculptured 
relief. In the centre the royal arms were placed ; and, 
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arranged in separate compartments, were to be seen the 
four elements personified, with representations also of 
Samson slaying the Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass, and Dav:i cutting off the head of Goliath. The 
carving was of the time of Charles II. Tradition hath it 
that this house was at one time the town residence of 
the Earls of Derwentwater ; another tradition gives them 
a “‘local habitation in Westgate Road.” 

Among these interesting buildings is that known as the 
Old Custom House, now a public-house, with one en- 
trance from the Quayside and the other from the Sand- 
hill. So far back as 1281, we find that the keeper 
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of the “‘cockets” at Newcastle charged a duty of 6s. 8d. 
upon 300 woolled skins, the same sum upon a sack of 
wool, and 13s. 4d. upon a last of leather. In 1440, 
Robert Rhodes (a benefactor of St. Nicholas’ and All 
Saints’ in his time) was made comptroller of the customs 
and subsidies of the King in the port of the Tyne. The 
new Custom House was built in 1765. It is curious to 
learn that an Independent congregation once worshipped 
in the Old Custom House Entry, having separated from 
** the church of Silver Street,” at the time of the pastorate 
of the Rev. James Shields (1765-85). 

The old house to the left of our engraving on page 160 
was that of Surtees the banker, associated in local 
history with the names of its ‘‘ Bonnie Bessie,” and her 
faithful swain, John Scott, afterwards first Earl of 
Eldon. The story of the elopement hence will have to be 
told another time. 

On more than one occasion coronation festivities have 
been celebrated on the Sandhill. When the second George 
was crowned in October, 1727, the bells were rung, the 
magistrates donned their scarlet gowns, and went from 
the Guildhall to church, music playing and cannon 
firing, ‘‘ accompanied by the Common Council, clergy, 
and gentry.” Then they dined sumptuously, and 
returned to the Guildhall, where the healths were a 
second time drunk of the King, Queen, and Royal 
Family, ‘‘ with many other loyal toasts,” the cannon 
firing at each health. ‘A conduit ran wine all the 
time for the populace.” A great “‘ bonefire ” was burnt, 
the ladies had a ball in the evening ‘at the Mayor’s 
house,” and the proceedings concluded with “‘rejoicings, 
bonefires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and all other 
demonstrations of joy.” 

An alarming bread riot occurred some thirteen years 
later. Provisions were very dear. The militin were 
called out; at their head Alderman Ridley announced 
that the corn factors had set a certain fixed price on 
their grain; and the tumult was stayed for the time. 
But for a time only. Some of the factors vanished from 
the town; the rest kept their shops closed. ‘‘ The pit- 
men, keelmen, and poor of the town,” accordingly 
plundered the granaries, and stopped a vessel about to 
sail with a load of rye. This was on the 21st of June, 
1740. On the 25th, the militia were disbanded. As 
&@ consequence of this strange step, an immense multi- 
tude assembled on the Sandhill the very next day, 
whilst the Mayor and Aldermen were consulting in the 
Guildhall on the steps to be taken in the emergency. 
The mob became unruly. They were fired upon; one 
rioter was killed, and several others wounded. The 
Guildhall was thereupon invaded ; most of those assem- 
bled there were wounded; the court and its chambers 
were ransacked. Many of the public writings and 
accounts were destroyed, and a very large sum of Cor- 
poration money was carried off. Then the rioters 
traversed the streets, and ‘threatened, with horrid 


execrations, to burn and destroy the whole place.” The 
military were summoned from Alnwick; forty of the 
rioters were arrested, whilst the others were suffered to 
disperse ; and at the next Assizes six of the ringleaders 
were each transported for seven years. This riot is said 
to have cost the Corporation £4,000. 

In 1745, war was proclaimed on the Sandhill (amongst 
other places) against France, ‘‘ the Mayor and Aldermen 
attending in their scarlet gowns, accompanied by their 
proper officers.” In April, 1749, there was a general 
thanksgiving for the peace which followed, and wine 
again ran from a fountain on the Sandhill for a consider- 
able time. Three volleys were fired from the Exchange 
by three regimental companies. Wine again flowed from 
a Sandhill fountain in November, 1760, ‘“‘when George 
the Third was King.” Mayor and magistrates were to 
the fore ‘‘in their scarlet robes, preceded by the town’s 
band of music and the regalia,” and attended by the 
colonels and officers of the two regiments of Yorkshire 
militia then stationed in Newcastle. ‘Many loyal 
healths were drunk”; there were the usual “ joyful 
acclamations ”; and the rejoicings concluded with a ball 
and illuminations. The pillory was brought into use in 
1766, when one Jean Grey, convicted of perjury, was 
paraded there for an hour, pursuant to her sentence. In 
1768, a too adventurous sailor was killed here by an 
infuriated bull which the populace were engaged in 
baiting. 

The coronation of George IV. was celebrated in 
grand style on the 19th July, 1821. Strangers poured 
into the town in thousands to take part in the 
rejoicings. Royal salutes were fired from the Castle ; 
flags and colours were everywhere displayed ; and the 
church bells rang their merriest peals. In honour of 
the occasion, the Mayor (Mr. George Forster) was 
invested with the gold chain and medallion still worn 
by our chief magistrates on state occasions. Every- 
where there were mirth and jollity—of their sort. An 
ale-pant”ran in the old Flesh Market (which was next 
to the Cloth Market); it was demolished whilst the 
beer was running. A similar fate befel the Spital ale- 
pant; indeed, the mirth and jollity were not without 
their attendant disorder in all parts of the town. It 
is, however, with the proceedings on the Sandhill on 
this day that we have at present to do. 

In the centre had been erected an elegant pant, twelve 
feet high, which was surmounted by a handsome crown. 
From this it was intended to supply the populace with 
wine. The Mayor and magistrates went dutifully to St. 
Nicholas’ Church, where Vicar Smith preached them a 
sermon. This done, they returned to the Sandhill, and 
appeared at the great window of the Town’s Court to 
drink the king’s health, to the accompaniment of a royal 
salute from the Castle. This was to be the signal on 
which the wine was to flow with regal lavishness from the 
pant. It speedily became a pant of Pandemonium ! 
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Fair it was to look upon in the early day, being painted 
to resemble stone, and displaying full gaily its showy 
cupola of copper bronze, and its crown and crimson 
velvet cap of State turned up with ermine. But the 
Sandhill had its thirsty souls then, as indeed it has now. 
One of them climbed to the top of the pant, sat down on 
the cupola, and placed its 

cS crown on his own head. 

This served to amuse the 

waiting multitude while the 

\ magistrates were at their 

devotions. When the signal 

was given that the wine 











GIF should flow, off came the 

frit aN crown from the adventurer’s 

1a a head, and away into the 

- river it was speedily kicked. 
@ The original idea was that 


the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion should drink the 
Royal health at the pant; 
but this they found it im- 
possible to do by reason of 
the surging crowd. The 




















@ wine, however, poured forth 

its ruby stream at the signal 

= > « from the Castle; and then 
a “. ensued an _ indescribable 
pitt “>~~ ~ scene. Hats, caps, vessels of 


all descriptions were brought into requisition ; and might 
was right that day. Amongst other things, a man 
got upon the tub set below the spout, and endeavoured 
to wrench the latter off. The reeling mob would 
not have this. They tore off his upper clothing; 
they did not even spare his “unmentionables.” The 
wine ran for about an hour, and then it ‘“‘gave out,” 
as our American cousins would say. Forthwith, the mob 
began to throw about the pots and the soaked hats and 
caps. Finally, they tore down the pant bodily. 

The Sandhill has, to this day, a peculiar character of 
its own. Its open-air public meetings each Sunday morn- 
ing may be regarded as so many self-acting ventilators 
for the diffusion of the grievances and the crotchets of 
those who are not much in the habit of troubling church 
or chapel with their attendance. Much sound sense and 
much nonsense, too, have been talked at these meetings. 
Eccentric preachers, such as David Davies, the best 
known of them all, can there discourse at length on 
things in general. The teetotallers are ever in earnest 
here, though it is long since they lost the services of 
Tommy Carr, a Tyneside philosopher whose racy utter- 
ances it was impossible for anybody to resist, so redolent 
of the native Doric were they. Thus the historic ground 
trodden by kings and king-makers in the past has become 
the open-air conference room of the toiling masses of to- 
day! 


Rentiniscences of Stackton, 
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By| when the old “stocks” were removed 
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S OME little time ago, I was inquiring 
\t 


from Stockton, but no one knew any- 
thing about them. The punishment of setting people 
in the stocks was general in former times, being a frequent 
order by the justices in Quarter Sessions. We are told 
by the antiquaries that stocks were used in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and anyone who owns a copy of the “ Records of 
the North Riding” will learn their use at a very early 
period, with particulars, also, of the whipping-post, a 
punishment to which women, as well as men, were con- 
demned. At a Quarter Sessions in 1651, the inhabitants of 
a parish near Easingwold were fined for not having a pair 
of stocks in their constablewick. I remember having seen 
men in those at Stockton, bnt do not remember seeing 
anyone whipped. The stocks and whipping-post were at 
the south-west corner of the Town Hall. I have madea 
drawing of both, which I remember well. 


























The market of that day was very thinly attended ; 
the butter-sellers were all on the north side of the Cross, 
and the corn market at the north side of the shambles. 
There were a few stalls for the sale of different kinds of 
clothing and very small hooks; also carts with vegetables, 
&c. On the west side were all kinds of odds and ends. 
On one occasion a man got on to one of these stalls and 
called a public auction for the sale of his wife. The 
woman was sold for 2s. 6d. The affair caused a great 
noise in the town. 

The rage for improvement has cleared away another 
mark of an old pastime in Stockton. That was a flat stone 
about three feet square with a pin in the centre, to which 
in former days was attached a ring with a chain for 
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holding a bull tobe baited. This was neara public pump, 
and on the west side of what was called the Coal Hill, 
where carts with coals, for the supply of the town, usually 
stood for sale on the Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

W. Fattows. 








The Cuuntess of Derwentwater, 


A Bold Stroke for Fortune. 





way, the interval is seldom very long. It 
has been left for the history of Tyneside, 

eet) §~however—with its many marvellous recitals 
of battle and foray—to furnish a curious and conspicuous 
exception. The third Earl of Derwentwater ranged 
himself under the banner of the Pretender in 1715, and, 
after a brief experience of futile rebellion, yielded his life 
to the headsman on Tower Hill. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the whole of his estates would have been 
forfeited to the Crown; but, as it was proved by a 
marriage settlement that he possessed only a life interest, 
the vast territories in the Northern Counties descended 
to his infant son John. There was a gentle mother to 
watch over the career of the young heir, and she deter- 
mined to reside, for a time, away from the district which 
had been so disastrous to her high-spirited husband. 
London and Paris were in turn selected for the residence 
of the bereaved family; but, owing to Hanoverian 
jealousies and Jacobite unrest, the home was more 
frequently in France than in England. After much 
inconvenience, and no little discomfort, the youthful 
owner of the Dilston domain returned to our own 





capital, and secured an abode in the house of his grand- 
father, Sir John Webb, in Great Marlborough Street. 
While living there, in 1731, he underwent a painful 
surgical operation, and shortly afterwards succumbed to 
the disease from which he had been suffering. This, ina 
nutshell, is the accepted version of the Derwentwater 
episode, and it is one which Northumbrians never tire of 
telling. 

The sequel began a century and a half later, and cannot 
be so briefly narrated. It was more of a comedy than a 
tragedy, and was meant to secure the aggrandisement of 
an individual rather than the success of a party or a 
cause. But though the motives which influenced the earl 
and his would-be successor were vastly dissimilar, there 
was a link—or rather a supposed link—between them, 
which elicited as much kindly sympathy for the claimant 
to an honoured name in 1865 as there was for the un- 
doubted possessor of it in 1715. Amelia Radcliffe—or 
‘the Countess ” as she was invariably designated—made 
her debut in the Tyne valley under what may be con- 


sidered exceptionally favourable circumstances. She 
professed to be a descendant of the dead earl, and 
was fortified with wills, deeds, and family treasures 
which seemed abundantly to substantiate her statements. 
Though no man could specify whence she came, this lack 
of information was not regarded as important. She had 
dropped from the clouds, as it were, and yet the 
people of Blaydon were so effectually dazzled by the 
splendour of her aspirations, that there was scarcely a 
doubt raised as to the genuineness of the title she pre- 
ferred. The eccentric dress of the lady, and a certain 
flightiness in her utterances, were peculiarities that 
might have been expected to engender suspicions. 
As none were aroused, it would appear as if 
surprise at her romantic recital had completely 
thrust prudence into the background. Though 
looking more than five-and-thirty—the age she gave 
herself—the lady’s appearance was sufficiently prepossess- 
ing. She was pleasant in speech, amiable in demeanour, 
accomplished in arts, and, on every subject save one, an 
entertaining and agreeable companion. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in all directions, and by all sorts 
of people, she was greeted with cordiality. Shelter, 
money, and even personal servitude, were voluntarily 
tendered, and each in its turn was accepted. Looking at 
the matter now, the whole craze appears incredible. But 
twenty years ago—when the genealogical tree seemed 
faultless, when portentous legal documents were open for 
inspection, and when rumours as to priceless relics filled 
the air—there seemed a reasonable excuse for the faith 
that possessed the populace. Had not the deeds and set- 
tlements been seen? Had not the relics been valued? 
Could not ‘“‘her ladyship” talk of the Waldsteins, the 
Waldeofs, the Mouravieffs, the Sobieskis, and other 
noble ancestors for hours at a stretch? It was this blind 
confidence in the judgment of their wealthier neighbours 
that led the labouring section of the community astray. 
They believed that the stranger’s credentials had been 
carefully investigated, and that persons of intelligence— 
possessing an extensive knowledge of the world, and with 
a fair share of native shrewdness—had applied tests to 
the story which were certain to detect any possible 
species of imposture. Added to this, they knew that 
large sums of money had actually been advanced by these 
well-informed coteries, and that such trustfulness would 
certainly have been lacking if the chances of victory had 
seemed doubtful. With the general public thus be- 
guiled, and with her immediate friends entranced by the 
illustrious glamour that surrounded her case, it must be 
admitted that the path of the gentle claimant was 
singularly free from impediments. 

As I have already indicated, the generally accepted 
explanation about the Derwentwater succession was that 
the son of the decapitated earl died in London in 1731, 
and that the direct line thus ceased. There was, how- 
ever, one significant exception. Charles Radcliffe, an 
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uncle of the unfortunate young man, declined to so 
understand the turn events had taken. Though im- 
plicated in the rebellion of 1715, and condemned to death, 
this personage contrived to escape from Newgate. After 
reaching France, and finding many distinguished friends, 
he married the Countess of Newburgh in 1724, and had 
by her a son called James Bartholomew. On the death 
of his suffering nephew, ‘‘ Charles assumed the title, and 
claimed the estates under the entail created by the 
Nothing resulted 
from this move, and, in November, 1745, the matter was 


’ 


marriage settlement of Earl James.’ 


unexpectedly disposed of by the capture of both father 
and son when on their way to join the rising in Scotland. 
Charles was speedily beheaded under his old attainder ; 
but James Bartholomew—on account of his youth and 
foreign birth—was allowed to escape, and eventually 
became Earl of Newburgh. His long-pending claim to the 
Derwentwater property was compromised in 1788, when 
an Act of Parliament—though vesting the estates in the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital—granted an an- 
nuity of £2,500 to Lord Newburgh and his heirs male. 
In 1814, his lordship’s successor died without issue, and 
the direct race of the Radcliffes ended. 

Such, briefly stated, was the case for the English 
Government in 1865. It had the merit of being straight- 
forward and simple, and was calculated to discourage 
any further attacks on the possessions which the Lords 
of the Admiralty then administered. But the new 
claimant was not an ordinary person, and it was not 
to be supposed she would submit an ordinary title. 
She admitted that the descendants of Charles Radcliffe 
were clearly done with ; but as her own claim dated from 
the son of the third earl himself, there was nothing 
to bar her right to the dismantled castles of her ancestors. 
A more astounding story was probably never told. 
According to her version, John Radcliffe did not die in 
1731. He fied to Germany, in order to avoid the plots 
directed against him by British intriguers, and married 
the Countess of Waldstein, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
in 1740. Eleven children were the issue of this union, 
but all died young with the exception of two—James, 
who -became fifth earl, and John James, who succeeded 
him. This latter person was married to the Princess 
Sobieski on the 4th of June, 1813, and had six children. 
The eldest, a boy, was distinguished as the seventh earl ; 
but he died unmarried in 1854, and willed his interest 
in the property to his only surviving sister—Amelia. 
This was the lady who took up her residence at Blaydon in 
1865, and who so completely won the hearts of her ad- 
miring friends and confidantes. 

Few pedigrees are more elaborately detailed than that 
which the Countess placed before her partizans, and 
her tongue was ever ready for the elucidation or explana- 
tion of any perplexing doubts that might be raised. In 
her conversations—which were both long and frequent— 
she devoted considerable attention to the history of the 











fourth earl. This was the pivot of her contention. If 
his death occurred in London, as the English Executive 
maintained it did, there was clearly an end of her pre- 
tensions. If no death took place, then almost any con- 
tingency was possible. By her ladyship’s statement, 
John Radcliffe was not in London in 1731, and conse- 
quently could not have expired there. In 1732, however, 
she admitted there was a report which alleged that he 
had fallen from his horse in Paris, and had been picked 
up dead. This rumour, also, was without foundation. It 
was nothing more than a well-matured ruse for the 
mystification of the young nobleman’s enemies, and it 
succeeded admirably. Dame Dorothy Forster, of Bam- 
borough—the heroine of Walter Besant’s novel—hap- 
pened to be in the French capital at the time, and she 
promptly added to her already high reputation. This 
intrepid lady—after riding the length of England behind 
an Addlestone blacksmith—had demonstrated her zeal 
and daring by effecting the release of her brother, General 
Forster, from Newgate Gaol, and she now applied her 
wits for the safety of an old comrade’s offspring. Securing 
a coffin, she had it filled with sawdust, and interred 
amid the lamentations of properly instructed mourners. 
This solemn farce enabled the fourth earl to reach 
Germany without molestation, and he there lived in 
honour till 1798, as the head of a numerous family. His 
objects were said to be two-fold. First, he sought to 
escape from the machinations of the Hanoverians; and, 
second, he desired to keep a promise, made to his mother, 
that while he would never abjure the claims of the 
Stuarts to the English throne, he would always abstain 
from taking up arms in support of their pretensions. 
It was for these reasons—as the Countess would have had 
us believe—that John Radcliffe voluntarily became as 
one dead to the world; that he allowed his enormous 
wealth to drift into other hands; and that he made no 
effort, even when the Stuart troubles were all over, to 
secure a home for his children on their own beautiful 
estates in Northumberland. The story may be true, 
but, to say the least, it is highly improbable. 

If this pedigree was fictitious, as is now supposed, 
then who was the claimant? Who, indeed! As well 
ask “who was Junius?” or “who was the Man in the 
Iron Mask?” The antecedents of the trio are equally 
mysterious, and they are likely to remain so. It was 
asserted, in some quarters, that she was the daughter of 
an Irish soldier-of-fortune named Burke; and, in others, 
that she had gained her knowledge of the peerage while 
engaged as a lady’s maid. I can add nothing in the way 
of confirmation for either story. It is sufficient for my 
purpose that the Lords of the Admiralty—after innu- 
merable inquiries on the Continent—averred that the 
Countess’s allegations were utterly preposterous, and 
that many matter-of-fact people have since endeavoured 
to substantiate their view. One doubting personage, 
for instance, secured the aid of the Burgomaster 
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of Frankfort, and, even when thus allied, failed to 
discover the marriage register on which the bulk of 
her ladyship’s contention rested. Another took excep- 
tion to the deeds she quoted, and a third denied the 
genuineness of the relics to which she attached so much 
importance. As to the documentary evidence, it was 
avowedly incomplete. The explanation of this deficiency 
was both startling and romantic. Several of the most 
valuable papers, it was asserted, had been sent to Lord 
Palmerston for scrutiny, and that statesman, in the 
interests of the national exchequer, rather shabbily 
declined to return them. I am far from saying that 
this account is unreliable, as the Countess, to my know- 
ledge, somewhat recklessly entrusted her remaining 
manuscripts to anyone who gave her sympathy. But 
the incident is noteworthy as indicating that a serious 
flaw was recognised in her title. 

As for the much-vaunted relics, they were a source of 
wonder to the uninitiated, and carried conviction where 
more pertinent testimony failed. They were paraded as 
of enormous value, and were said to have survived some 
extraordinary usage. In the main, they consisted of 
jewellery, plate, pictures, and furniture. All were sup- 
posed to have been gathered together at Dilston by the 
widow of the third earl, and thence conveyed, by way of 
Blaydon, to that lady’s residence at Louvaine. When 
war broke out between France and Germany, towards 
the close of the last century, they were again removed for 
security to a secret vault in Hesse-Darmstadt. There 
they remained till the beginning of 1866, when the 
Countess brought them once more to Tyneside—only just 
in time, we were assured, to prevent their capture by the 
victorious Prussians. Many of the valuables had 
suffered seriously from damp and decay—especially the 
paintings—and it was pitiable to see the work of Rubens 
and Rembrandt, Titians and Teniers, Vandyke and Velas- 
quez, in such a state of woeful dilapidation. The armour 
was not so seriously deteriorated ; and the inlaid cabi- 
nets, the oak and iron coffers, the dainty frames, looked 
none the worse for their long absence from the light 
of day. It was not my good fortune to see the trophies 
when they were first brought back for the rehabilitation 
of the old halls of Dilston, and I can offer no inde- 
pendent judgment as to their merits. But I did see 
them at a subsequent period, and sorrowed over the 
hacking to which many beautiful objects had been sub- 
jected by a reckless and unskilful hand. The furniture 
fairly bristled with unsightly inscriptions, and the 
“family portraits” were blurred by famous names that 
no artist ever placed upon them. It is possible to con- 
ceive that all might have been what they were repre- 
sented to be, and that the spoiling was due to an insane 
desire to place their identity beyond dispute. It 
is also conceivable that they emanated from the store of 
some dealer in old curiosities, and that they had 
been prepared for the campaign that was known to be 


impending. On this matter I offer no opinion. I merely 
repeat the suggestions that were current at the time, and 
that afterwards seemed to receive corroboration from the 
contemptuous indifference with which they were regarded 
by experts. When competent critics refuse to give more 
than 50s. fora Rubens which, if authentic, would have 
realised more than its weight in gold, there is ample 
justification for suspecting that the work was spurious. 

But it is needless to particularise too minutely the 
weakly links of an utterly unreliable chain. It is 
sufficient to say that many of the inhabitants of Blaydon, 
and a large section of the people of Tyneside generally, 
accepted the claimant at her own estimate, and supported 
her with a zeal that merited a happier denouement. 
Despite an assertion that, in jewels and goods, she was 
worth nearly £200,000, they lavished their own resources 
upon this already wealthy lady, and thus provided the 
funds necessary for her war against a “powerful and 
unscrupulous Government.” And what a momentous 
struggle they initiated! Though a trifle passive, perhaps, 
while unexciting appeals were being addressed to the 
justice of the Crown, they became enthusiastic when the 
battle was boldly carried into the enemies’ stronghold. It 
was ona cheerless September morning, in 1 368, that the 
fateful expedition for the capture of Dilston Castle was 
undertaken. There was nothing startling in the number 
of those engaged, and nothing very terrible in their 
equipment. The baggage train was an ordinary furniture 
van, and in it were the essential requisites for 
campaigning. A chair, a box or two, some material for 
despatches, and a few family portraits, comprised the 
bulk of this impedimenta. The bodyguard consisted of a 
railway porter and a keelman. At a convinient height 
above her trappings sat the lady to whom the enterprise 
was so vital. On her head was a wide-brimmed straw 
hat, surmounted by large plumes of ostrich feathers ; 
from her shoulders drooped the ample folds of an Austrian 
military cloak ; and from a sparkling waist-belt dangled 
the ‘‘sabre of her sires.” Anything more calm, patient, 
or resolute than the quaintly-attired leader it would be 
difficult to imagine, and the loyal steadfastness of her 
henchmen was equally worthy of admiration. In Michael 
Carlton and Andrew Aiston, the Countess had poor but 
devoted friends, and they accompanied her upon this 
midnight raid with perfect confidence in the validity and 
justness of her claims. 

The outlook was bleak and dreary when the party left 
Blaydon on the 29th, and it did not improve much during 
the continuance of darkness. With the dawn, however, 
there came many delightful views of the Tyne valley, 
and many smiling tracts of territory that once formed 
part of the ancestral domain. Though Dilston was not 
reached till half-past seven o’clock, the defenders of the 
venerable castle were reposing in blissful ignorance of the 
threatened attack. This was fortunate for the assailants, 
as it enabled them to secure a lodgement without the 
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necessity of striking a single blow for their rights. 
In itself, the crumbling home of the Radcliffes was not 
much to boast about. As a picturesque feature above the 
charmingly wooded banks of the Devil’s Water, it 
possessed undoubted claims to attention. As a residence, 
it left very much to be desired. The basement of the 
tower had long been used as a cattle fold, and was neither 
clean nor fragrant. The upper rooms were roofless, 
windowless, and rendered almost inaccessible by the 
dilapidation of the staircase. But it was a remnant of 
the coveted old homestead, and that fact compensated for 
many deficiencies. After unloading the goods, the 
stalwart servitors carried them to the ruin, deposited 
them on the moss-clad flooring of the largest apartment, 





and then helped to enthrone their mistress in the snuggest 
corner. With a tarpaulin overhead, and with bundles of 
hay in the empty window spaces, the keenest of the 
autumnal blasts were acceptably tempered; but there 
still remained many rents and crannies through which 
the rain could penetrate with impunity. In this strange 
domicile—with the Derwentwater banner fluttering over- 
head, and the Derwentwater portraits staring like 
**mute warders” from the walls—the Countess took her 
place with evident contentment, and prayed, no doubt, 
for the more complete triumph that the future was 
expected to bring. 

That she had won a famous victory, her ladyship 
entertained not the remotest shadow of a doubt. This 
was made manifest by the missives 
indited to her friends and associ- 
ates. She had scarcely been in- 
stalled, indeed, before her reflec- 
tions on the situation were hastily 
jotted down—the “first scrawl,” 
as she expresses it, being for the 
benefit of well-wishers ‘‘at the 
vicarage.” In some particulars, 
the recital is pathetic enough, and 
her allusions to the ‘“ plasterless 
walls,” the ‘* death-like repose,” 
and the “associations of this lone, 
lone, hearth,” are introduced with 
considerable power and effective- 
ness. It is with something akin 
to exultation that she proclaims 
the fact that ‘‘ Radcliffe’s flag is 
once more raised ”; but the jubi- 
lation is replaced by a tone of 
pitiful sadness when she speaks of 
the destruction that ambitious 
princes have wrought in the 
homes and hopes of their people. 
Bitter denunciation of her foes, 
appeals to heaven for succour, and 
tearful expressions of womanly 
weakness, all find an outlet in this 
first moment of success, and they 
cannot be read even yet without 
feelings of the deepest interest. 

The Countess had not been 
many hours in residence at Dilston 
before her claim as either owner 
or tenant was disputed. Mr. C. 
G. Grey—the representative of 
the Greenwich Hospital Com- 
missioners—was not long in dis- 
covering that he had secured an 
uninvited guest, and he became 
anxious to make himself ac- 
quainted with the antecedents 
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of his visitor. Proceeding to the ruin, he asked for 
an interview, and the request was promptly granted. 
In a few minutes he had learned that it was he, and 
not the lady, who was an intruder on the Derwent- 
water domain, and that the Queen was holding 42 estates 
in the Barony to which she was certainly not entitled. Out 
came the Countess’s documents in support of her assertion, 
and off went the agent in bewilderment and dismay. 
Having been made aware of her intentions, Mr. Grey 
had no alternative but to communicate them to the 
Admiralty ; and, during the respite thus obtained, his 
tormentor wrote perpetually on the chances of the con- 
troversy that had been so ‘‘auspiciously” begun. 
“*Under officials” were always ignored by this dignified 
and punctilious stickler for etiquette. Even judicial 
luminaries were held in contempt. What she desired 
more than all else was a personal interview with her 
Majesty; and this dangerous ambition might have 
settled the whole difficulty, perhaps, if she had ‘“‘called 
at the palace gates” instead of communicating by end- 
less letters. 

But though she treated Mr. Grey as a person of very 
small consequence, the Countess was speedily made 
familiar with that gentleman’s energy and power 
Writing to ‘‘my dear Augusta,” on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, she intimates that ‘‘a star has darkened” in her 
earthly horizon. She was, in fact, a prisoner in her own 
halls. The agent had stopped all egress, and food 
for the trespasser and her retainers was cut off by 
*“*the woodmen, and other sublime monsters,” who so 
jealously guarded the padlocked gates. Though still 
resolutely defiant, and able to “‘summon up the courage 
of a warrior,” the lady was doubtful about the endurance 
of her squires. This circumstance kept her on “tenter 
hooks.” As an evidence of her condition, she wrote :— 
“*T feel weak and ill this morning. I am cold, did not 
dare to sleep, and feel the want of some warm food. I 
have no maid with me, and could not ask the meanest 
peasant girl to share the discomfort of this roofless 
home, though I hear Mrs. Aiston is very unhappy at 
being shut out from my misery.” Then on the Ist of 
October there is a lengthy epistle to “‘my dear and 
muse Elizabeth,” in which she speaks of the gloomy 
night she has passed through, and the damp and bluster- 
ing breezes that battled overhead. She felt neither 
hunger nor cold, however, in consequence of a some- 
what peculiar spectacle. As she sat gazing skyward, 
the branches of the trees kept moving outside, and the 
reflected light of the moon formed—from the shadows 
of the leaves—‘‘three most lovely and picturesque 
figures, which quite illuminated the opposite wall of 
the room.” Comforted by this vision—‘“‘ which to many,” 
she admits, ‘‘would appear foolishness "—she preceeds 
to deal with other and more business-like aspects of 
the question. All through her correspondence, at this 
period, there are references to the pain she endures, 


” 


and expressions of gratitude that ner “ bitter sufferings 
are hid from the sight of human eye.” ‘With her friends 
turned back, her letters delayed, and her tears mingling 
with the raindrops that fell from heaven, what wonder 
that she was interested in the disabled young pigeon 
which occupies so. prominent a position in the picture 
(p. 169) we have reproduced from her own book! Despite 
her trials and disappointments, however, the Countess 
showed no signs of wavering, She had adopted 
a course which she believed to be right and de- 
fensible. The narration of her exploits was being 
read with astonishment in all parts of the land; and 
this awakened interest in her claim and in her straggles 
was well calculated to inspire confidence and satisfaction. 
Scores of people journeyed to Dilston on the chance of 
seeing the lady and her stalwart knights. They could 
gratify their curiosity over projecting straw sheaves and 
a faded banner; but there was nothing to indicate the 
hopes and fears that were finding expression behind 
the shattered walls. Though there were dogged waiters 
within the tower, and diligent watchers without, neither 
disputants nor sightseers could do more than hazard a 
guess as to the ultimate issue of the contest. 

But the details of this ultimate issue must be reserved 
for a second and concluding article. 

Wiii1am Lonestarr. 








The Porth-Country Garland 
of Song. 





By John Stokoe, 


ROBIN SPRAGGON’S AULD GREY MARE. 


E are indebted for the preservation of this 
| ballad to the late Mr. Fairless, of Hexham, 
who wrote it down from memory many 

= years ago, and gave it to the Rev. Dr. 
Bruce, who in his turn has delighted thousands by 
reciting it at his popular lectures on Northumberland 
Music. Mr. Fairless was a man of the most kindly dis- 
position, an earnest student of antiquarian lore, a lover 
of the smallpipes and their music, and an authority 
upon the customs and folk lore of Hexham and the 
localities around. The song, sung to the accompaniment 
of the smallpipes, was a standing favourite at the feasts 
and gatherings in the neighbourhood named, such as 
‘*Fourstones Pansy Cake” and the ‘“‘Corbridge Plough 
Nights,” which have now either sunk into insignificance 
or dwindled away altogether. To these meetings people 
of all degrees used to come, class mingled with class, and 
friendly sympathies were awakened; and when, in 
addition to the strains of the smallpipes or the fiddle, 
some rustic musician was enabled to produce a ballad 
bearing upon the events of the day, or exposing the 
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foibles of some of the personages of the district, the 
merriment of the gathered crowds greatly increased. Of 
this kind is the ballad respecting ‘‘Robin Spraggon’s 
Auld Grey Mare.” Felton in Northumberland is the 
district to which it refers, and it was written over a 
century ago. The ballad takes the form of the last will 
and testament of an old mare that seems to have been 
very badly used in her latter days. The tune to which 
we have heard it sung is of a much older date than the 
song, and is found in “The Shepherd’s Oracle,” by 
Francis Quarles, 1646, under the title of ‘‘ Hey! boys, 
up go we!” It was a great favourite in the North- 
Country, and we have seen it in several local manuscript 
music books, from 1694 downwards, under the above- 
named title, and also under that of ‘‘ The Clean Contrary 
Way.” It will also be found in some of the ballad operas 
of the early part of last century. 
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Robin Sprag - gon’s auld grey mare, ae 





how he’s 


guid - ed me - - 
Sometimes he took his gowpins, sometimes he took his 


at, 
Sometimes he took the mouter dish to where the toll was 


put ; 
For meal and malt I wanted not when in his custody, 
But new I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how 
he’s guided me ! 


Spraggon sets the pads upon my back sae early in the 


morn, 
And rides me down to Felton without either hay or corn ; 
When a’ the rest get hay enough there’s now never a bite 


‘or me, 

For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me ! 

Our thrifty dame, Mally, she rises soon at morn, 

She and tells the master I’m pulling up the corn ; 

He clicks up the oxen gad and sair belabours me, 

For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me! 


When aa loup the dyke, to Pepperhaugh they hound me 
back again, 

For a’ the dogs of Pepperhaugh sae weel they do me ken ; 

They run me to the lairy bog and round about the lea, 

For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me! 


There’s Tallyho Trevillian, he hunts upon the hill, 

I'll leave to him my carcase to be his dogs a fill, 

To make them hunt sly Renny until the day they dee, 

For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me ! 

There’s fussy parson Olivant, his coat is growing thin, 

I'll leave to him my battered hide to roll him cosy in, 

To keep him warm in winter, as oft it has done me, 

For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me ! 


Then there’s sturdy Willy Hemley is a ploughman good 


and true, 
T’ll leave to him my hind legs to be stilts unto his plough, 
To be stilts unto his plough, my lads, for he’s often 


Pg bow ; 
For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me ! 


There’s canty Matthew Arkley, whiles works about the 


ykes 
T'll leave to him my small bags to be a pair of pipes, 
To play the lasses merry tunes, to make them dance wi’ 


lee, 
For fm Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me! 
There’s blythsome Tibby Richison, she is a bonny lass ; 
The water trough, where oft aa drank, may serve as 
keeking glass, 
To see to set her pinner straight, as oft it stands aglee, 
For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, ae how he’s 
guided me! 


Then there’s ae Tom, the blacksmith, set the shoes 
upon my heel, 

T'll leave to him my other bones to grind to havermeal, 

To grind to havermeal, my lads, I think they’ve all a 


share, 

For I’m Robin Spraggon’s auld grey mare, and I can 
leave ne mair ! 

And as for Robin Spraggon, I’ve left him not a plack, 

For ewe | a time he’s spurred my sides, and sore he’s 
licked my back ; 

But, worst of all, he pinched my waim, which caused me 


to dee, 
I was Robin Spraggon’s hungered jade, and ill he used me. 








Danes Clephan, 





N old and esteemed journalist and antiquary, 

Mr. James Clephan, many of whose quaint 

2&6 and thoughtful productions have adorned the 

pages of the Monthly Chronicle, died in Newcastle on 
Feb. 25, 1888. His somewhat short stature and round-set 
shoulders, coupled with an invariably serene and compla- 
cent countenance, had rendered Mr. Clephan a familiar 
figure in Newcastle and Gateshead for more than half a 
century. 

Mr. Clephan was born at Monkwearmouth Shore, Sun- 
derland, on March 17th, 1805, so that he had nearly com. 
pleted the advanced age of 83 years. Like so many other 
journalists of the olden time, Mr. Clephan commenced 
his career as a prinier. It was, we believe, at Stockton- 
on-Tees that he served his apprenticeship ; and, as was 
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customary in those days, he acquired a knowledge of 
the cognate branches of bookbinding and bookselling. 
Thoroughly master of the combined professions, he pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, and succeeded in finding employ- 
ment as a compositor in the establishment of Mr. 
Archibald Constable, one of the leading printers in 
that city. Here it was that the earliest novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, which have so long fascinated readers in all 
parts of the world, were first put in type, and it was Mr. 
Clephan’s privilege to assist in that agreeable work. 
From his youth an extensive reader and thoughtful 





student, ie had Jaid up a large and varied store of in- 
formation, to which, as the result of close observation, he 
added a general knowledge of the world and of men. In 
this way he fully qualified himself for the higher sphere 
at which he aimed; and, abandoning the compositor’s 
case, he accepted, in the course of time, a position on the 
editorial staff of a paper in Leicester, with which town 
he was connected by a family tie. 

In his new vocation he gave the highest satis- 
faction to his employers; but a vacancy presenting 
itself in the editorship of the Gateshead Observer, he was 
offered and accepted that post. He thus returned once 
more to his native county. This was about the end of 
1837 or beginning of 1838 ; and, there being then no access 
to the North by railway, Mr. Clephan, as he himself has 
often narrated, made his first entry into Gateshead upon 
the old “Times” coach. He was not long in making his 
mark in his new sphere. By the proprietor, the late Mr. 
W. H. Brockett, he had been installed as sole master of 
the situation ; and with its short leaders and pithy para- 
graphs the Gateshead Observer soon earned far more than 
a local reputation. No paper was more frequently quoted 
by its contemporaries, both at home and abroad ; and the 
well-directed but never-wounding wit with which the 
general matter was interspersed, and for which the 
reader was prepared by the familiar typographical index 


fist, sometimes secured for it the soubriquet of the local 
Punch. 

Amid his numerous professional engagements, Mr. 
Clephan did not forget his responsibilities as a citizen ; 
and with several movements, having for their object 
the amelioration of his fellow-townsmen, he promi- 
nently identified himself. Great, however, as was the 
mental and physical energy which he brought to the 
discharge of his multiform and arduous duties, the 
long-continued strain of years began to tell their tale. 
Paradoxical, too, as to some it may appear, the era of 
daily papers, which dawned about 1858, increased rather 
than diminished the work of the old weeklies. It was, 
consequently, no matter for wonder or surprise that, 
about the beginning of 1860, and after a continuous 
application of two-and-twenty years, the editor of the 
Gateshead Observer began to show signs of bodily weari- 
ness and fatigue, though happily his mental powers re- 
mained unimpaired. Wise in time, he tendered his 
resignation of the post which he had so much adorned, 
and resolved to seek recovery in a period of temporary 
retirement. 

It was natural that on such an occasion the 
services of so useful and zealous a public servant 
should not go unrecognised or unrewarded ; and accord- 
ingly a movement was initiated by what was known as 
the Northumberland and Durham Press Club, of 
which he was president, with a view of presenting him 
with a parting testimonial. To the appeal put forth by 
Mr. Samuel Charlesworth, the secretary, then editor 
of the Newcastle Courant, a ready and generous response 
was rendered; and the presentation took place at a 
pleasant social gathering held in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Gateshead. The substantial expression of esteem and 
good-will consisted of a cheque for £250 and a silver ink- 
stand ; and as the subscription list represented, in about 
equal proportions, both sides of the Tyne, the two- 
fold gift was, by a happy arrangement, presented by 
the late Alderman Blackwell and Alderman George 
Crawshay, the Mayors of Newcastle and Gateshead, 
respectively, for the time being. 

Rest and retirement had the wished-for effect, and, 
with a full restoration to health, there was manifested 
a longing to return to that work whick he loved so well. 
By the end of 1861 the public were once more reaping 
the benefit of Mr. Clephan’s pleasing and familiar pen. Tt 
was through the medium of the Newcastle Chronicle that 
he now buckled on his professional armour. During 
many subsequent years he was a regular contributor to the 
daily issue of that journal. But about twelve or thirteen 
years ago, he began gradually to loosen, and at length 
finally severed, the link which bound him to the Daily 
Chronicle. To the columns of the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, however, he contributed ‘* Leaves for the Local 
Historian,” besides many other articles on quaint and 
out-of-the-way subjects. And so he continued to write 
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regularly for that paper until about six years ago, when he 
withdrew almost entirely from journalistic life. 

But even in his retirement Mr. Clephan was far from 
idle. With a varied and well-stocked library of his own, 
he never was at a loss to find occupation for his learned 
leisure ; and his store of information he often supplemented 
by recourse to the rich resources of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, of which he had for so long a period been 
an active member and office-bearer, and to which, while 
health and strength permitted, he was an almost daily 
visitor. Occasional poems were printed for distribution 
among his friends. Moreover, he supplied numerous 
papers to the official publications of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries. Not a few articles from his 
pen have also appeared in the Monthly Chronicle during 
the [past year: others in due course will be rescued 
from undeserved obscurity. In all that he wrote, Mr. 
Clephan aimed at scrupulous exactness; and no effort 
or trouble did he esteem too great to attain that end. 
Like Dr. Wendell Holmes, ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” he was ‘a very particular person” 
about having all that he wrote printed as he penned it. 
He required to see a proof, a revise, a re-revise, and, if 
necessary, a double re-revise, so that the utmost accuracy 
might be secured. 

Mr. Clephan was married in 1832 to Miss Jane Pringle, 
of Stockton; but this lady died as far back as 1849, 
leaving no children. 

The private and social virtues of Mr. Clephan those 
who knew him most intimately and best will long re- 
member and cherish. He had the rather rare knack of 
suiting himself to the society of all with whom he 
was brought into contact; and it was almost impos- 
sible to be in his company for any length of 
time without being infected by the genial and cheerful 
disposition of which he was invariably the happy 
possessor, 

The remains of the honoured old journalist were in- 
terred in Jesmond Cemetery, when a very large number 
of literary and other friends from near and far attended 
to pay their last respects to one of the worthiest men that 
ever trod the streets of Newcastle. 








The Griehes of Alnwick. 


7 alk. GEORGE TATE, in his “ History of 
Alnwick,” says:—‘*Not being a Parlia- 
mentary borough, Alnwick had not that 
intense selfish interest in politics which 








small corporatioris usually felt, where freemen’s votes 
could be bought in the market; yet there was a pretty 
large number of a better class of voters—freeholders— 
living in the town, who were entitled to vote for 
members of the county; and Alnwick being, moreover, 
the town where the poll was taken for the whole county, 


it became a scene of uproar and commotion—drinking 
and wild extravagance—when a contested election 
occurred.” The self-elected Four-and-Twenty naturally 
entered keenly into all such contests ; and Mr. Tate 
gives us, in sundry parts of his work, somewhat full 
and particular accounts of the unseemly squabbles which 
took place from time to time. 

The Grieves, an important though not numerous family 
that flourished in Alnwick for upwards of a century, 
furnished more than one member who, in a compara- 
tively narrow sphere, emulated in spirit and act the 
leaders of the Long Parliament. The first of the family 
on record we find to be Ralph Grieve, who was admitted 
to the Fellowship of Merchants in 1667. He seems, 
however, to have been a scrivener, for he was employed 
professionally by the Corporation to draft the conveyance 
of several closes of land, part of the Town Moor, to the 
extent of about forty acres, to the chamberlains (virtually 
aldermen) for the time being, their heirs and assigns for 
ever ; and for this service he charged and was paid the 
moderate sum of eight shillings. 

Old Ralph had several sons, of whom one, Richard, 
was an attorney like his father, and a notable and in- 
fluential man in the town. He lived in a large house 
in Fenkle Street, which is now the Star Inn. He 
either inherited or acquired by purchase the estates of 
Swarland and Swansfield, as well as several houses in 
Alnwick ; and he bought from the family of Archbold, 
of Cawledge Park, certain lands known as St. Thomas’s 
lands, which had belonged in the olden time to Aln- 
wick Abbey. In the election of 1748, when Lord 
Ossulston and Lancelot Allgood were candidates to fill 
the place made vacant by the death of John Fenwick 
—Ossulston being the Whig and Allgood the Tory— 
Mr. Grieve, who was a Whig in principle, acted as 
Lord Ossulston’s chief election agent. But the sym- 
pathies of the majority of the Four-and-Twenty 
were strongly in favour of the Tory candidate, 
and they did not hesitate to adopt extraordinary 
measures to promote his interests. The poll was 
taken on the 18th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, and 24th days of 
February ; but while keen canvassing was going on, and 
the note of preparation heard for the struggle, the Four- 
and-Twenty met on the 4th of February and passed 
resolutions to aid the cause of Allgood. Suspecting, 
according to their own account, that several persons 
intended to vote who were not legally qualified, they 
ordered five of their number to view the freeholds of such 
disputed persons, estimate their value, and report the 
same to another meeting. At the same time they 
determined that Mr. Allgood’s party should have the 
sole use of the Town Hall and the rooms adjoining during 
the election. These measures, however, were not carried 
unanimously, only fourteen names being signed to the 
order. One bold man there was at the meeting—Richard 
Grieve—who set the majority at defiance, and who told 
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them that he would mob them and take the Town Hall 
by force. The Four-and-Twenty accordingly prepared 
for war ; but though they strengthened their defences by 
procuring a cross-bar for the Tolbooth, Grieve carried his 
threat into effect. On the morning of the election, at the 
head of a party of Ossulston’s friends, armed with 
bludgeons, he attacked Allgood’s party, and after a des- 
perate struggle and some bloodshed drove them out of 
the Town Hall. The sheriff, at the close of the poll, made 
return of a majority of twenty-six for Lord Ossulston ; 
but the opposite party petitioned against his ruling, on 
the ground that he had rejected twenty-six of Allgood’s 
votes in an arbitrary manner; and Lord Ossulston, 
probably aware that this was quite true, did not 
appear to answer the petition, wherefore the House of 
Commons decided that Lancelot Allgood was duly 
elected. But, as a contemporary critic observed, ‘‘the 
rogue of a sheriff got off scot free.” ‘‘Great joy,” says 
Mr. Tate, ‘‘filled the corporate bosom when their 
cause triumphed, and it found expression, as was 
usual, in jollification ; the Town Hall was illuminated, 
and they squandered away £8 15s. 6d. for punch and 
ale to’ themselves, and £5 4s. for ale given to the 
populace.” The conduct of Richard Grieve could not 
be overlooked. The Four-and-Twenty met two days 
after the election, and pronounced a crushing sentence 
upon him, to the effect that his conduct had been 
“partial and villainous, and in defiance of all ties, 
both human and divine,” so as to render him unfit to 
be a member of society. They therefore disfranchised 
him, and declared his seat in the Common Council 
vacant; and, not content with this, they ordered a 
suit to be entered against him, “touching the want of 
repairs at the Far Moor House Farm,” which he 
occupied as a tenant. 

Richard Grieve married Elizabeth Davidson, and died 
in 1765, aged 84 years. His eldest son, Davidson 
Richard, to whom he left Swarland, Swansfield, and 
other property, resided at Swarland, and died there in 
1793. George, the younger son, who was born at 
Alnwick on the 9th of March, 1748, inherited part of 
the Alnwick property left by his father, and lived for 
some time at Swansfield. He was a prominent actor on 
the Liberal side, both in corporation and county affairs. 
At the great Parliamentary contest in 1774, he was one 
of the leading personages. The most notable man on the 
other side was Mr. Collingwood Forster, who was 
steward of the baronial courts, and chief electioneering 
agent of Lord Percy and his colleague. The gentry of 
the county were willing enough that Algernon Percy, 
eldest son of the Duke of Northumberland, then a young 
man travelling abroad for the sake of his health, should 
be one of their representatives, but they claimed the 
privilege of choosing the other, and they were indignant 
when, contrary to arrangement, Sir John Delaval, who 
had, while in Parliament, supported the duke’s views, 


was brought forward in conjunction with Lord Percy. 
At a county meeting held at Morpeth on July 26th, 1774, 
George Grieve was the principal orator, and he boldly 
charged the chief of the opposite party with broken faith 
and illegal interference. By a large majority, Sir 
William Middleton and William Fenwick were declared 
fit representatives of the county. So spoke the popular 
voice ; but both parties went to the poll, and for thirteen 
days Alnwick was the scene of wild contention, which 
resulted in the election of Percy and Middleton, Sir John 
Delaval polling within 16 of Sir William Middleton, and 
Fenwick being at the bottom. 

When George Grieve applied for his freedom in 1769, 
the wrath of the Four-and-Twenty against the father had 
not yet grown cool, for he was refused admission to the 
freelege, on the plea that Richard, his father, was dis- 
franchised upwards of twenty years before. Bnt George 
sought legal redress, and obtained it too. In the end, 
the Four-and-Twenty had to pay, besides, their own 
expenses, £104 7s. 3d., the taxed costs of their opponent. 
Mr. Collingwood Forster, the duke’s agent, had stoutly 
opposed the Grieves, both father and son, when they 
were vindicating their alleged rights. But the time came 
when George Grieve had his full revenge. The Four- 
and-Twenty had, in a very irregular manner, rewarded 
Forster by giving to him and his heirs what they had no 
right to alienate—three acres and twelve perches of 
land, part of Alnwick Moor, which was thenceforward 
known as Forster’s Close. This land was enjoyed by 
Forster and his descendants during sixteen years; but 
when George Grieve took up his freedom in 1772, after he 
had gained his case, and rode the boundary of the moor 
on St. Mark’s Day, he, along with other young freemen, 
broke gaps in the close and rode round it as parcel of the 
common. The fence, indeed, still remained, and George 
was far from satisfied to let it do so. So, on the 21st of 
October, 1778, he invited the freemen to meet him in the 
Town Hall, and it was then resolved to remove the fence 
entirely. Accordingly, on the following day, George 
Grieve, aided by numbers of the freemen, effectually 
pulled it down, and restored Forster’s Close or Intake to 
the common. 

Subsequently, however, falling into pecuniary difficul- 
ties, George Grieve sold his share of the Alnwick 
lands, and went abroad, about the year 1780. He had 
been a great admirer of John Wilkes, and a strenuous 
asserter of the principle of civil and religious liberty, 
as subsequently formulated by the founders of the 
association called Friends of the People. Disgusted 
with the turn which public affairs took, and firmly 
persuaded that Britain was in a rapid and hopeless 
decline, Grieve found his way across the Atlantic, 
where the thirteen British-American provinces had 
declared themselves ‘“‘free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent.” Here he became a citizen of the United 
States, and formed an acquaintance with Franklin, 
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Jefferson, and Paine, who held opinions similar 
to his own. After a residence of some years in 
America, where he seems to have, at least partly, 
supported himself by the execution of literary work, 
he returned to Europe, and found his way to 
Paris, about the time of the conclusion of the Peace 
of Versailles. He became a member of the Jacobin 
Club; he was on intimate terms with Marat, whom 
he had possibly met at Newcastle; and he held 
friendly intercourse with Robespierre, Couthon, and St. 
Just, the three chief actors in the Reign of Terror. 

Grieve’s career in France has been sketched by the 
author of an article on “English Actors in the French 
Revolution ”—understood to be Mr. J. W. Alger, a jour- 
nalist connected with the Paris office of the 7’imes—pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1887. The 
writer says :— 


There is no trace of Grieve’s activity till 1792, when 
he took up his quarters at an inn at Louveciennes, the 
hamlet inhabited by Madame du Barry. Here he formed 
a club, which, the lady being in England in quest of her 
stolen jewels, audaciously met in her drawing-room. Her 
Hindoo servant Zamore, whom she had brought up, had 
stood sponsor to, and had named after one of Voltaire’s 
tragedies, proved unfaithful. She had loaded him with 
kindness, and as a boy he used, dressed like Cupid, to 
hold a parasol over her as she went to meet Louis XV. in 
the garden ; but Grieve wormed all her secrets out of him 
got an order for seals to be placed on her property, an 
mune her name at the head of a list of persons to be ar- 
rested. 

The power of the municipality to make arrests was, 
however, questioned, and for seven months Madame 
du Barry remained free, though in perpetual anxiety. 
On July 1, 1793, Grieve escorted the municipality to the 
bar of the Convention, vehemently denounced her, and 
obtained authority to apprehend her; but a petition from 
the villagers, who had profited by her residence, procured 
her release. Thereupon Grieve issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing her luxurious life, and holding her up to odium 
asa conspirator. He signed himself ‘‘Man of Letters, 
Officious, Defender of the Brave Sansculottes of Louve- 
ciennes, Friend of Franklin and Marat, Factious (factieux) 
and Anarchist of the First Water, and Disorganiser of Des- 
oo for Twenty Years in Both Hemispheres.” Madame 

u Barry, who had already dismissed one treacherous ser- 
vant, now dismissed Zamore also. In September, Grieve 
secured a fresh warrant against her, and singularly 
enough rode part of the way to Paris in the hackney car- 
riage with her. What between them is a mystery. 
Was he enamoured of her, and repelled with horror, or 
did he offer life and liberty if she disgorged? In any 
case it is strange that Madame du Barry, whose last lover 
but one had been an Englishman—Henry Seymour, 
nephew of the Duke of Somerset, the Sunday evening 
dancing in whose park at Prunay was remembered by 
old women still living in 1870—should have been hunted 
to death by another Englishman. The inhabitants 
— petitioned for her liberation, but this time in vain. 

rieve superintended the search for jewels concealed in 
dungheaps, and got up the case against her. His manu- 
scripts, still preserved at the National Archives, are in 
irreproachable French. Not merely did he collect 
evidence, but he was himself a witness, and had it not 
been for his relentless persecution it seems likely that she 
would have been left unmolested. 

Grieve was to have dined with Marat on the very day 
of his assassination, and he unwarrantably denounced the 
Jacobin ex-priest Roux as Charlotte Corday’s accomplice 
on the ground of having met him at Marat’s house an 
seen him “‘look furious”; but this denunciation had no 
effect. He is said, however, to have boasted that he 
had brought seventeen persons to the guillotine. If the 


vaunt was true, it can only be hoped that his reason was 
temporarily impaired. Five months after Robespierre’s 
fall, he was arrested at Amiens and taken to Versailles, 
where twenty-two depositions were given against him ; 
but on unknown oa the prosecution was stopped. 
His tool and confederate Zamore, also arrested after 
Robespierre’s fall, but said to have been released on 
Grieve’s representations, lived, morose, miserable, and a 
vilifier of his benefactress, till 1820. 


Flying from France in 1795, Grieve made his way 
back to the United States. He was residing in Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, in the following year, and there 
he seems to have employed part of his time in trans- 
lating into English the “Travels in North America ” 
of the Marquis de Chastellux, a work of very great 
interest, giving a deal of information relative to the state 
of the British colonies during the Revolutionary War, but 
which, unknown to him, had already been done into 
English, in 1787, by one John Kent. It has been said by 
a careless writer that Grieve “‘came over to England in 
order to assist Jack the Painter in firing the arsenals of 
his native country”; but Jack was hung in chains at 
Portsmouth Dock gate on the 10th of March, 1778, which 
was about two years before Grieve left England for 
France. After a residence of a year or two in America, 
George Grieve came back to Europe, and, though there 
is some uncertainty as to his movements, it has been 
ascertained that he settled definitely in Brussels, where 
he continued to reside till the day of his death—February 
23, 1809—at the age of 61. 
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as “Peggy Potts,” who, for many years, 
was one of the principal public characters 

= of the town of Sunderland, died on Sunday, 
the 10th October, 1875, in a house in Aikenhead Square, 
on the Low Quay, aged eighty-six. So at least says 
her obituary in the local paper ; but it is commonly be- 
lieved that she died in the workhouse. Peggy was a true 
‘*daughter of the soil,” for she had lived in the town all 
her life. Her maiden name was Havelock, and she was 
second cousin to the celebrated General Havelock, the 
hero of Lucknow, her father—a sailor, and afterwards a 
fisherman—having been full cousin to the general’s 
father. Peggy’s husband, who predeceased her by 
several years, was likewise a fisherman, and latterly a 
pilot, and he had the reputation of being a somewhat lazy 
fellow, who was glad to supplement his gains by those of 
his more energetic wife. However this may have been, 
Peggy managed to make a ‘“‘good fend” for herself. 
That she was eccentric goes without saying, as the phrase 
is; but her eccentricity took a practical turn, which not 
only furthered her own ends in making a livelihood, but 
made her a universal favourite wherever she went. She 
was wonderfully ready-witted ; and her command of the 
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Sunderland vernacular, which she never dreamt of spoiling 
by any sort of refinement, was so perfect as to give a 
zest to every word she uttered. 

Those who knew Peggy in her youth testified that she 
was a very handsome, well-favoured, buxom lass; and 
she retained to the last the traces of having been so. She 
was of middle stature, and rather stout. Her dress 
latterly, when attending to her usual vocation, was a blue 
bedgown, a flannel petticoat of the same colour, an old- 
fashioned black silk bonnet that set off her comely face to 
advantage, a silk handkerchief round her neck, and a 
snow white apron. She was always remarkably clean— 
** as clean as a pin.” 

For many years she made a living by selling fish and 
other things, and for some time she had a small shop in 
the Market, where, on Saturdays, she sold cheese. Her 


custom was to go to the wholesale establishment of 
Messrs. Joshua Wilson and Brothers, and there buy a 
quantity of stale cheese, which they let her have at a 
very cheap rate, as they could not sell it to their regular 
customers, though it was often of the finest and richest 
quality. This cheese she would sell at 4d. per pound 
when it was selling at 10d. in the shops, and good 
“peg” cheese she would let her friends have for 
2d. per pound. One day a friend of the writer's 
went to her stall, when she addressed him 
thus :—‘‘ Noo, then, hoo are ye the mornin’?” The 
reply being, “I am very bad i’ my stomach,” she 
instantly rejoined, ‘‘ Eat a bit rotten cheese, hunny. Aa 
had a bit mesel this mornin’, an’ aa’m nicely noo. Thor’s 
nowt like a bit o’ rotten cheese for mendin’ the stomach.” 


In the old palmy days of contraband trade, Peggy is. 
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said to have turned over hundreds of pounds in the 
smuggling line. She had her regular customers whom 
she supplied with goods that had never paid toll to the 
Imperial Revenue; and no one could more deftly than 
Peggy outwit the custom-house officers, however keen on 
the scent. Also, when contraband stuff was not forth- 
coming, Peggy would go to old Solomon Chapman’s and 
get a temporary supply (of course along with a permit), 
and go round and dispose of it as smuggled. 

Once upon a time, when she was tramping into the 
country with a small keg of whisky to serve a friend, she 
was met by an officer, who, guessing what it was she 
carried, made her turn back, meaning to take her before 
his superiors. She went along quietly for a good way, 
when she begged the officer to walk forward a bit. He 
did so. No sooner was his back turned than she emptied 
the keg, re-filled it with water, and walked on quickly 
with it after the officer, on reaching whom she trans- 
ferred it to his custody, telling him she was tired of 
carrying it. On arriving at the custom-house, the keg 
was found to contain nothing but the pure element. 
The laugh was turned against the officer, and Peggy 
came off chuckling. 

Another time, when there was an uncommon scarcity 
of fish, owing to a continuance of rough weather prevent- 
ing the fishermen from getting to sea, Peggy was passing 
along the sands in company with a friend, when they 
found a dead codling which had been washed off the 
rocks. She eagerly seized on it as a prize, and said she 
would make a good penny out of it. ‘* Why, it’s not 
fresh,” said her friend. “That’s nowt,” replied Peggy ; 
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‘“‘aa’'ll tyek it up to General Beckwith’s, an’ the hoose- 
keeper ‘ll jump at it. The cyuk can syeun makk’t aall 
reet.” So saying, she lost no time in walking up to Silks- 
worth, only calling at a butcher’s shop by the way, and 
daubing over the gills with blood, so as to give it a 
fresh look. The bait took, and Peggy pocketed a good 
price. 

Peggy’s ready wit was unfailing. It was truly redolent 
of the place. Once in a rencontre with the late Mr. David 
Johnasson, when he treated her rather gruffly, she told 
him very sententiously that ‘‘ London was ruled by Jar- 
mins, and Sunderland by Jews, but still they were not te 
forget that they wor foreigners ! ” 

A story is current that she once got into trouble through 
imputing incontinency to a woman of quality for which she 
was served with a citation from the Consistory Court of the 
Bishop of Durham, which she not only treated with con- 
tempt, but actually burnt. These ecclesiastical courts, 
however, were not to be defied with impunity, and Peggy, 
so it is said, was forthwith delivered over to the secular 
arm, lying for eighteen weeks in Durham Gaol, until 
released by the interposition of the good Rector Grey, 
whose memory is still green in Sunderland for his many 
acts of charity and mercy. 

On the Saturday after the death of Henry Esmond, a 
well-known street preacher, who was a hunchbacked little 
man, with legs seemingly too long for his body, Peggy, 
meeting with an acquaintance, a member of the 
Methodist body, broke out characteristically with— 
“‘Thoo'll hev hard o’ powr Henry Esmond’s deeth, 
hunny. Aye, hunny, there’ll be a cruickt angel i’ hiven 
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te-day.” Her belief in the immediate transmission of 
idiosyncrasies, both of body and mind, to the regions, 
whether of bliss or woe, beyond the grave, was as full and 
implicit as in the existence of the sun and moon. 

Peggy had a characteristic way of expressing her dis- 
likes. ‘*Aa’ve hed a dream,” said she once, ‘‘a fearfu’ 
dream. Aa thowt aa wes in hell, an’ saw Boney there ; 
an’ aa wasn’t surprised at that. An’ aa saw a lot o’ mair 
folks besides him, that aa knaa’d or disna knaa—aall bad 
rascals ; an’ aa wasna surprised at that. 
prised when aa saw Mr. Peters there ! ” 
Rector of Sunderland. 

On the morning when the news arrived of the death 
of the Duke of Wellington, Peggy entered the shop of 
Mr. John Hills, grocer, High Street, when, finding 
that gentleman absent, she entered into a jocular con- 
versation with the shop assistants. ‘* Aa’ve some bonny 
dowters,” said she. ‘‘ Aa wish some o’ ye wad come 
look at them. Aa’m sure they'll myek 
good wives, if they only get canny, decent men.” 
While thus speaking, in came Mr. Hills, who was a very 
sedate, solemn, and strictly religious man. Instantly 
Peggy changed her tune. ‘‘ Aa wus just sayin’ te yor 
lads,” she observed, ‘‘ that Satan ‘Il hev a bonny job in 
hand te-day. The Dyeuk o’ Wellin’ton’s deed, an’ ne 
doot gyen doon belaw ; an’ what'll be the upshot when he 
meets wi’ Boney? Aa doot the Aad Yen ‘ll ha’ to get 
iron cyages myed for them, te shut them up in, an’ keep 


But aa was sur- 
Mr. Peters was 


doon an’ 


them from teerin’ each other’s thrapples oot.” 

Peggy was an early riser, and never was off her feet 
from sunrise to sunset. Here is the way in which she 
used to arouse laggards in cases when, as after a storm on 
the coast, valuable things were to be had for the picking 
up—first come first served (the reference is to a man 
named Billy Peacock, a fishmonger of her acquaint- 
ance) :—“‘ Billy, get up, ye greet lyeazy beast ! What are 
ye lyin’ snoozin’ an’ snorin’ there for? There’s coals i’ 
the Bight as big as byesins! Get up, an’ take yor share 
o’ them.” 

She was frequently before the magistrates, but in most 
cases rather in the character of an informant or wit- 
ness than as a misdemeanant. Many were the scenes 
enacted in the police court which derived their chief 
attraction from her unrestrained self-confidence and 
mother wit. ‘‘ What’s your husband ?” asked Mr. Joseph 
Simpson (vulgarly called Joe) one day,when she appeared 
before him. “A pilot,” was the answer. 
has he been a pilot?” ‘“‘ Ever since he was as big as a 
lobster,” shouted Peggy. When a new magistrate came 
to sit on the bench, Peggy would say, “* Aye, Mr. 
hunny, aa knaa’d yor father, an’ he was a daycent man ; 
the best wish aa can wish ye is that ye may come up te 
him.” 

Her name was once taken in vain by the editor of a 
local paper, who, on the occasion of two solicitors’ wives 
having a quarrel and a match at fisticuffs and eye- 


** How long 





scratching, took the liberty to say the melée was ‘‘ worthy 
of Peggy Potts.” On hearing this, the irate fishwoman 
hastened to the newspaper office, and demanded to see 
the editor. ‘Bring him oot te me,” said she, 
“an aall suen give him a settlin. The im- 
pident rascal, te compare me tiv onny o’ yer Brum- 
magum ladies. Aa’ll let him knaa whose nyem he’s been 
tyekin liberties wi’. Bring him oot, therecklies.” ‘‘But 
he’s engaged, Peggy,” said the man in the office, “‘and 
you cannot see him just now.” ‘*‘Aa must see him, 
though,” replied the virago, “‘an’ see him aa will.” 
“If you mean to prosecute us for a libel,” said the clerk, 
**you should send your attorney.” ‘‘ Them’s my ’tornies, 
sor, shouted Peggy, brandishing her ten fingers, armed with 
good long nails. But after some further parley, she was 
sent away pacified, only declaring that she reckoned it a 
perfect disgrace to be likened to two such upsetting trash 
as the belligerent solicitors’ wives. 

Peggy’s favourite seat on a fine summer’s night was the 
steps of the Rendezvous, next door to where she lived. 
Here she knitted stockings and gossiped with her neigh- 
bours. This Rendezvous was formerly the quarters of the 
Press Gang, and the captives used to be conveyed 
secretly away through passages and stairs in the rear up 
to the High Street. 
































Nava Rendezvous, Low Low Sigal Sud rland, 
by The Press-Gang. 


ne was naturally very proud of her relationship to 
General Havelock. Speaking of him she would say :— 
**Ye knaa he’s yen of wor family.” When introducing 
herself to strangers, it was her habit to say she was 
‘*Margaret Havelock, cuzzin te the greet general.” She 
was fond of airing her grievances in not having been 
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rightly treated in respect to pecuniary matters by her 
blood relations ; and she often interviewed the officers at 
the Barracks for the purpose of detailing, in her charac- 
teristic way, the peculiar claims which she thought she 
had on the consideration of the higher powers. In her 
old age, she still retained the lines and traces of the 
beauty of her younger days, and that not without a 
certain air of determination in her countenance, accom- 
panied, as some one has said, ‘‘ with a promptness, decision, 
and energy in her actions which might serve to help those 
who saw the Havelock in a bed-gown and blue skirt to 
form some idea of the Havelock in tartan trews.” 

The Sunderland lads used to annoy the old lady in her 
latter years by shouting after her— 


Peggy Potts sent to jail, 

Selling fish without a tail. 
Holding up a large gully to her tormentors, Peggy would 
exclaim—‘‘If aa ony could catch ye, aa wad cut yer 
throat frae ear te ear, ye scoundrels.” 

Peggy was a great favourite with the distinguished 
strangers who visited Sunderland from time to time, as 
well as with the most respectable of the town’s folks, who 
were uniformly courteous and kind to her, and most of 
whom could enter heartily into the humour of the genial 
old woman. George Hudson, the Railway King, might be 
seen walking arm-in-arm with her at election times ; and 
she was always oneof the foremost women in Sunderland 
to take off the men’s shoes on Easter Monday. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, cut from an old Sunderland Times, will 
illustrate this curious custom :—“‘ The fisherwomen of 
Sunderland, having ascertained that Mr. Hudson would 
arrive at Sunderland on Easter Monday, determined 
that the hon. member should ‘ pay for his shoes’; and 
accordingly a party of them proceeded to Brockley 
Whins, where, on the hon. gentleman changing car- 
riages, he was at once pounced upon, and told that he 
could not enter the railway carriage until he had com- 
plied with the ancient custom. Having done so with his 
accustomed munificence (50s.), he was allowed to proceed. 
On his arrival at Monkwearmounth, another batch, 
headed by the redoubtable Peggy Potts, not aware that 
they had been outwitted, were found in waiting; and, 
much disappointed, gave vent to loud denunciations at 
being socleverly ‘done’ by the nine adroit members of 
the sisterhood of fisherwomen who had proceeded to 
Brockley Whins, and who, we must not omit to mention, 
rode home in first-class carriages, highly elated with their 
success.” 

A few years before her death, Peggy was removed to 
the workhouse. She was very indignant that the Queen 
should let the cousin of Generai Havelock go to such a 
place. The matron of the workhouse, in assigning her a 
dormitory, had to place her in the bed next the door, the 
room being full ; and Peggy complained bitterly next day 
of the draught she felt, and demanded to have her bed 
changed. But when the matron pointed out the state of 


the case, and asked her, ‘‘ Whose bed must I take to put 
you in ?” the poor woman saw the force of the appeal, and 
resigned herself to her fate. 

One day, a well-known doctor in the town met Peggy 
when she had got leave to be out, and she began to 
entertain him with heavy complaints as to the hard- 
ships of workhouse life. And on his manifesting 
some impatience to get away, she said: ‘‘Oh, doctor, 
hunny, could thoo give us thrippence to get a little bit o’ 
tea; for tea, thoo knaas, is the staff o’ life to a poor aad 
body like me.” The money was, of course, freely dis- 
bursed, and the doctor proceeded to make his calls. But, 
on his return, he saw Peggy coming out of a public-house. 
“*Ah, Peggy,” said he, ‘‘I thought you told me that tea 
was the staff of life.” ‘“‘ Wey, se it is, hunny,” answered 
Peggy, ‘‘but thoo knaas whisky’s life itsel.” 

A clever young Sunderland artist—Mr. J. Gillis 
Brown, jun.—has contributed the sketches which ac- 
company this article. WILLIAM Brockig. 








Crows in Newreastle, 
Bp the late James Clephan, 





R. JOHN HANCOCK, in his “Catalogue 
of the Birds of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham,” discourses through several pages on 
that dark-plumed family, the Corvide :-— 

(1.) The Raven, though still a resident in the two 

counties, is nearly banished. Newcastle knows it no 

more. Yet ‘“‘in the latter part of the last century 





a raven annually built in the steeple of St. Nicholas’ 
Church.” (2.) The Carrion Crow ‘‘is rapidly disap- 
pearing under the persecution of the game preservers” ; 
to whom Mr. Hancock “earnestly recommends the 
perusal of the article on this crow in Waterton’s 
Essays on Natural History.” (3.) Its close cousin, the 
Hooded Crow, with which it often breeds, is ‘‘ a com- 
mon visitant”; ‘‘seen everywhere in October; most 
frequently on our sea-shores, and by the margin of 
our rivers.” (4.) The Rook, once frequent in New- 
castle, still breathes his familiar note in the open 
country around ; as, for example, at Benwell, on our 
very verge. ‘*There is scarcely anywhere a _ well- 
wooded domain in the two counties without its rookery. 
Indeed, it almost seems that this resident species is 
increasing since its natural check, the larger birds of 
prey, have been removed. Some years ago, there were 
three or four rookeries in Newcastle.” One, namely, in 
the Close, near the end of Tyne Bridge, over against 
the Redheugh rookery beyond the river; another in 
Vicar’s Garden, Westgate Street; a third in Percy Street, 
whose site is still called the Crow Trees ; and a fourth 
within the railed enclosure of St. Thomas’s Church ; 
to all of which we shall give due attention in the course 
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of this article. (5.) The Jackdaw, ‘‘a very common 
resident ” in Northumberland and Durham. ‘Up to 
the time of the reparation of St. Nicholas’, Newcastle, 
1867, numerous jackdaws built their nests regularly, 
year after year, in that structure. A pair or two rear 
their young in the steeple of the Scotch Church in 
Blackett Street.” 

The quaint Exchange on the Sandhill of Newcastle, 
designed and erected by Robert Trollope in the latter 
days of the Commonwealth, to which we now direct our 
notice, had a tower and spire, surmounted by a vane or 
weathercock, fixed to a hollow tube, and revolving round 
a rod rising out of the pointed stone work. At each end 
of the tube was an ornamented scroll of iron, stretching 
out on every side. Nearer to the Tyne Bridge than the 
Exchange, stood the ancient church of St. Thomas; and 
** Captain 
Stevenson’s trees,” with the colony of crows alluded to by 


at the opposite (or western) side were 


Mr. Hancock in his Catalogue—a populous rookery. 
The sable folk dwelt together in unity in the main. 
Occasionally, however, they had their contentions and 
They ruffled their feathers and exalted 
their voices. Divisions arose which could not be healed ; 
ringleaders were expelled or seceded; and in the year 


controversies. 


1783, when one of these quarrels ran high, two of the 
nuniber, with the world before them, gave eccentric 
preference to the pinnacle of the Exchange, the 
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a tree that was at hand. 
Not, however, on the summit of the rod, as de- 
picted in some local engravings, but round the moving 
pipe, as shown by the careful annalist Sykes, they 


nearest similitude of 


attempted the building of a nest, with the topmost scroll 
as their support-in-chief. Their late companions were 
hostile to the enterprise. All the arts of obstruction were 
resorted to against the outlaws. The half-finished work 
was sometimes wrecked by the active enemy. But the 
experiment was always resumed, and it prospered in the 
end. On the fanciful tracery fashioned by the smith on 
his anvil, which served the builders as a base, they laid 
their foundation ; ‘‘spars and rafters whose ends rested 
upon each other, and then others upon them, but some- 
what longer, especially on the side of the tube directly 
opposite to the_vane, which was intended to contain the 
body of the nest, then smaller pieces interwoven there- 
with, and these wattled together pretty tightly round the 
tube, so that the nest turned round with the vane ; and, 
let the wind blow from whatever quarter, it was con- 
tinually direct against the nest, still supported on the 
opposite side by the spire and tube, so that the wind 
could never discompose it or blow it down, unless it had 
blown down the vane, and perhaps the pinnacle also.” 

It was in the month of March, 1783, that this triumph 
was achieved. Eggs were soon laid and hatched; a 
little family was reared ; and there was now a second 
rookery at the end of Tyne Bridge. But what became 
of the brood? There was but one nest on the Exchange; 
and either the youngsters must have been welcomed to 
Captain Stevenson’s trees, or have gone farther afield. 

Hexham Abbey, to which we digress for a moment, has 
its rookery :— 


See where the daws above the clock 
Wheel circling round ! and now alights 
= the topmost of the heights 

The Wilfrid of the sable flock. 


The jackdaws have also solitary nests in Hexham town, 
whose young ones are in due season admonished to de- 
part; and if the hint be not taken at once, they are 
unceremoniously tumbled into space; whereupon they 
wing their way to the hospitable church, and enrol 
themselves in the general ranks. The same process 
went on, perchance, on the Sandhill and at the Bridge 
End. 

Preparations were made for a second adventure in 
1784. It was a failure. The parent stock were this 
time successful in their resistance. Gathering in arms 
against the innovation, the newfangled roundabeut was 
suppressed. It was not to be endured, and all attempts 
to renew it were in 1784 defeated. The outlaws found 
What became of them for the 
remainder of the year is a blank. 


themselves houseless. 
There is no record. 
But in 1785 they were proudly wheeling round the 
weathercock again, achieving the object of their ambi- 
tion. They were housed about the spire at the time of 
the Vernal Equinox; and the discovery was made, on 
Friday, April 22, ‘that their nest had young ones in it, 
and the crows were bringing food to them with the 
greatest industry.” There was also another nestful in 
1786—a sore trial to the legitimate rookery. A campaign 
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was now organised to prevent the hatching of crows on 
weathercocks. The enemy took the air betimes in 1787. 
Battle was given to the lawless outcasts; and it went 
against the tyrant majority. The brave pair won. 
The nest was completed by the 3lst of March, ‘‘not- 
withstanding the very violent opposition its architects 
had met with from the envy and rapacity of their 
neighbours,” 

In 1789, the Rev. John Brand, with his invaluable 
quartoes, plays his part with the newspapers in noting 
the nest of the lonely rookery over the Exchange. It 
was tenanted, as he states, in 1788; and he remarks that 
‘the same crows, as it was thought,” had been year by 
year the builders—a surmise which must be left, of 
course, an open question. ‘‘The novelty of the spec- 
tacle drew at first,” as a paragraph of the time bears 
witness, ‘‘ thousands of spectators, some of whom 
imagined it portentous,” though what the omen fore- 
shadowed is left in darkness. At last the omen, mean 
what it might, wore out. The singular experiment, the 
subject of so much excitement in Captain Stevenson’s 
plantation, came toan end. With much heat and vio- 
lence the crows had unsuccessfully conspired together to 
put it down, and it died away of itself, like so many 
other things in this world that we worry ourselves about, 
when, if we would let them alone, they would depart in 
peace. 

The exact circumstances under which the spectacle 
on the spire became extinct are not to be recovered. 
A correspondent of Sykes, after describing the first 
building of the nest in 1783, goes on to say :—‘‘It was 
remarked that in the succeeding year there was a 
severe storm of frost and snow, when the Tyne was 
three times frozen over in one winter (a circumstance 
not before remembered by the oldest person living), 
during which the crows had a comfortable habitation ; 
and, having prolonged their residence for some years, 
they all of a sudden, without any visible cause or 
molestation, quitted their wonderful building, and 
never resorted to it again. A short time subsequent 
to their departure, the Exchange took fire, which, had 
they remained, might probably have destroyed them, 
as well as their curious erection.” Elsewhere we read 
that, ‘“‘the year before the steeple gave way through 
age, they quitted their dangerous position.” Conceive 
the congratulations that ran from tree to tree in the 
rookery, when the rumour came that the spire was 
failing because of years and infirmity, and the unlawful 
game was up!—that the rebels were in jeopardy by 
rickettiness—in peril of wreck, unless they discovered 
that their perch was not nestworthy ! 

Some years ago, on the Marsden coast, a tree was 
forsaken by rooks, with no apparent cause. Their 
landlord, an ardent naturalist, regretted their flight, 
and perplexed himself for an explanation. It came to 
him after not many days. A storm broke over his 


domain; the forsaken tree was thrown down by the 
wind; it was rotten at the core, and could not with- 
stand the blast. The branches on which the birds had 
built were found to be untrustworthy—their strength 
and stability gone. His tenants had betaken themselves 
to a tree more secure. ‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” The storm had thrown down to his 
feet the solution of the problem that had puzzled him. 

Before quitting the Exchange and its crows, the 
reader may be glad to have one of the tales of the 
time to which they gave rise. There is a story in the 
Newcastle Chronicle of April 19, 1783, when the brave 
builders were nursing their first brood. Two travellers 
were coming down Gateshead, one of whom ploughed 
the land, the other the waves. Jack, anathematizing 
his eyes in nautical fashion, asked his companion how 
it happened that the Exchange was for sale. ‘For 
sale!” exclaimed the rustic; ‘“‘what makes you ask 
that question?” ‘‘Don’t you see,” said the mariner, 
**the besom is on the mast ?” 

The ‘‘besom ” had its day, and was swept aside. The 
voice of the rooks ceased to be heard over the old Ex- 
change ; and it was silenced, also, among the branches 
that shaded the captain’s home. ‘Reduced to a single 
tree,” even this yielded to the decree of Time, and 
followed its faded and fallen companions. Tower and 
trees, all are now gone. So, too, is the Vicar’s Garden, 
with its rookery. In the days of the Rev. Henry 
Bourne, one of the historians of Newcastle, James 
Bell, the postmaster of the town, whose massive hostelry 
in the Bigg Market stood at the corner of the Pudding 
Chare, had a spacious garden behind his house, only 
surpassed by the pleasant enclosure of the neighbouring 
Vicarage, where the Savings Bank now sfands. Here 
the rooks lived in community when Blenheim was won ; 
and they were lingering in ‘‘a large willow” in the year 
of Waterloo. ‘This tree,” says Mr. Hancock, ‘‘ was 
blown down in 1816; but the crows had nearly all 
deserted it in the previous year.” A September gale 
did great injury to trees, &c.; and there is a note in 
the diary of Mr. James Losh of the overthrow of 
“The Vicar’s Ash”—‘‘the large ash tree,” adds the 
observant Sykes, “‘which had for many generations 
stood in the west corner of the garden,” whose once 
swarming rookery had come down to “‘a solitary pair.” 

A third rookery, as Mr. Hancock states in 1874, “ was 
in existence within the last twenty or thirty years, in a 
small clump of trees in the grounds of a house in Percy 
Street, still called the Crow Trees. These trees, one 


"after another, decayed ; and as they died out the colony 


gradually took possession of two or three large ash trees 
on the opposite site of St. Thomas’s Churchyard. I 
have counted as many as sixteen nests in these trees; 
but, alas! the unfortunate rooks were not allowed to 
rest in peace, though so near the church and within its 
fence. No street arab could pass the clustering nests 
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without having a ‘shy’ at them witha stone. The nests, 
in the course of a few years, were reduced to two or 
three; and soon afterwards, the birds, being ruthlessly 
persecuted and their nests destroyed, entirely disap- 
peared. This happened in 1866; and thus terminated 
the last rookery in Newcastle.” 


The rooks, who had crossed the road for sanctuary in 
former years, may have felt, as lawful descendants of 
ancestors who floated aloft over old St. Thomas’s on Tyne 
Bridge, that a prescriptive right was theirs to haunt the 
shadows of its modern successor. But from Barras 
Bridge as from Sandhill the rooks had to vanish, and 
Newcastle be left at last without a rookery. Some 
consolation, however, still remained ; and the Newcastle 
Chronicle dwelt upon it. ‘‘The crows are gone from the 
end of Tyne Bridge,” it remarked in 1864; ‘gone from 
Westgate Street; gone from Barras Bridge. They are 
not gone, however, from Newcastle. The tall tower of 
St. Nicholas, which rises high above all other buildings 
in one of the busiest parts of the town, would seem to 
be considered quite safe by the corvine race, who are so 
fond of the society of man. The ‘silken, sly, insinuating 
jacks,’ make their way into the high recesses of the vener- 
able steeple, and build their nests and rear their young; 
and if there be no tree at hand in which to sit and swing 
in the open air, are there not the wires of the Universal 
Private Telegraph Company? On these extended lines 
the daws will perch in a row, and look around them on 
the unfeathered bipeds who move along the thorough- 
fares below, paying higher rents for their lower homes, 
and troubled with more anxious cares. Long may the 
old tower stand which gives dwelling-places to the daws ; 
and may they never alarm.us for its safety by their 
ominous desertion of its hospitable roof !” 


Vanity of vanities! The decade was not ended in 
which the prayer was uttered before the daws had said 
farewell. The restoration of the tower had been some 
years in progress; the internal work was compieted by 
the summer of 1870; the daws believing their reign to 
be renewed after a long season of disturbance, returned 
in great force at breeding time; but, to their sore dis- 
appointment and disquietude, they found the old walls 
made so spick-and-span new and smooth—so free from 
holes and crannies—that never a nook for a nest could 
they find—not a crevice for twig or egg or chick. Their 
occupation was gone. St. Nicholas’ Church was no longer 
a home for the daws ! 


A persistent couple, revisiting the tower in the course 
of 1879, found lodgment for a nest by the side of the 
clock stairs; but either it was too lonely, or the domicile 
had some other defect. Some objection it had, not to be 
ascertained too certainly. Atany rate it was deserted by 
its builders. 


It might have been supposed that the towering spire of 
All Saints’ Church would have attractions for the archi- 


tects of the air; and the daws would seem not to have 
been without a sense of its eligibilities. They have been 
seen prospecting. Sailing round the taper heights, they 
have often surveyed them round and round; and, per- 
chance, they may have achieved their wishes in some 
recess inaccessible to human observation. But no nest— 
that we can learn—has ever been found. 

One haunt, however, not yet mentioned, the daws still 
have in Newcastle. Of late years they have nested in 
the old Castle. The venerable Keep, built in the latter 
half of the twelfth century, has found favour in the eyes 
of our friends the jacks, unwilling to pass altogether away 
from the neighbourhood of Tyne Bridge. Within the 
massive framework of the Plantagenet stronghold they 
have constructed their houses of whatever materials were 
at hand. With scraps of shoe leather; heel-plate, toe- 
plate; rusty nails; pen-case long lost to its owner's 
pocket ; with waif or stray, of whatever kind, that bill or 
claw could grip and wings could bear away, the home of 
the ingenious bird has been reared ; a marvellous marine 
store; a quaint curiosity shop; product of instinct or 
reason, which you will. In such queer contrivances the 
docile daws have from time to time hatched their young, 
whose ancestors were here before the Conqueror, and 
whose race for generations had trees enough, and to spare, 
where the wreck of the old Castle is now scattered over 
the slope on which Rufus and Robert raised their walls. 


It may be interesting to add the result of our own 
inquiries on the same subject, showing how the jackdaws 
have comported themselves in Newcastle since Mr. 
Clephan’s paper was written. Four buildings in the city 
are still favoured by the birds—the Old Castle, the 
Black Gate, the tower of St. Nicholas, and the Wood 
Memorial Hall. Last year (1887) three pairs of daws 
built their nests and reared their progeny in the crevices 
of the Castle, every care being taken by the keeper, Mr. 
Gibson, that their operations should not be disturbed. 
Last year, too, a pair of starlings selected one of the guns 
on the roof of the Keep for a nesting place. Unfor- 
tunately, the nest was disturbed by some thoughtless 
visitor, and the birds deserted it. Daws last year com- 
menced building operations on the stairs leading to the 
belfry of St. Nicholas ; but the place being overlooked by 
the bellringers as they passed to and fro, the suspicious 
jacks sought more secluded quarters elsewhere. During 
last season, one or two pairs of the same birds nested in 
the Black Gate, and brought forth their young in 
safety. The Wood Memorial Hall has frequently 
found favour in the eyes of the daws, a pair of which 
have again this spring (March, 1888) been seen prospect- 
ing there. Eprtor. 
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The Wawickh Flood. 





HE traveller from Newcastle to Edinburgh by 

the Waverley route, soon after crossing the 

; ¥a| Border, sees on the right hand, when ap- 
proaching Shankend Station, a hill called Wineburgh or 
Windburgh Hill, 2,000 feet high. This conspicuous 
member of the Cheviot range sends down from its 
southern slope one of the four feeders of Slitrig Water, 
a tributary of the Teviot, which it joins at the town 
of Hawick. In its ordinary state the Slitrig is a 
very slender rivulet, though the Hawick people 
contrive to make it do a considerable amount of 





work; but when swollen by sudden thaws and heavy 
rains high up among the fells, it becomes a wild, 
unruly torrent, and sends its waters roaring down, “‘ like 
the foam of a chestnut steed,” upon the busy manufactur- 
ing town. On more than one occasion, too, the fury of 
the river-god has been roused by another cause. Several 
of the beautiful green hills in this part of the Choviots 
have great peat bogs, or marshes, on or near their 
summits; and among this number is Windburgh Hill, 
from which, as we have said, the Slitrig draws a great 
part of its supplies. 

The months of July and August, 1767, were exces- 
sively rainy, and great damage was done by the flooding 
of the low lands in various parts of the kingdom. Thus, 
the river Aire, at Leeds, rose upwards of two yards per- 
pendicular height in the space of an hour; the Wharfe 
rose higher than had been known within living memory, 
and carried away bridges, mills, houses, oxen, horses, 
and sheep, almost totally ruining many farmers; the 
Nidd and other West Yorkshire rivers did likewise ‘“‘an 
incredible deal of mischief,” as we are told in the ‘‘ An- 
nual Register” for the year. This calamity took place 
on the 4th of August, early in the morning, when people 
were still in their beds. On the same day, but at a 
different hour, Hawick was visited by one of the most 
remarkable floods ever witnessed in this country, a 
flood almost as sudden as that which devastated 
Holmfirth, near Huddersfield, in the year 1852, when 
the Bilberry Reservoir burst its banks. Little or no 
rain had fallen that day, or for some days before, in 
the district immediately round Hawick, and the river 
Teviot, which flows past the town, dividing it from 
the suburb of Wilton, was fordable in several places. 
The Slitrig, however, began to rise about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and continued increasing till after 
six, when the water was twenty-two feet higher than 
usual. The consternation of the townspeople is scarcely 
to be conceived, for the water rushed into the streets 
with irrepressible violence, threatening universal deso- 
lation. Fifteen dwelling-houses, with the corn-mill at 
the end of the town, were presently swept away; and 


the very rock on which they were founded was washed so 
clean that not a bit of rubbish or vestige of a building 
was left. As no human assistance could avail, the parish 
minister called the people to church to supplicate Heaven 
to avert the judgment that seemed to threaten them all. 
The flood lasted only about four hours and a half, and at 
the end of that time the river had fallen nearly to its 
usual size. 

While the flood was at its height, a servant maid in the 
household of one of the leading merchants of the town 
recollected that her master had in the house, which was 
then surrounded with water, about £300 in gold. The 
master being from home, the girl acquainted the neigh- 
bours, and begged their assistance to recover the pro- 
perty, but none of them would risk their lives to do so. 
The girl herself thereupon waded boldly into the house, 
and got hold of the bag with the money; but, when 
leaving the house, she was carried down with the stream, 
and was cast ashore a little below the town, having the 
money grasped in both her hands so fast that it was 
removed with some difficulty. It is recorded in James 
Wilson’s valuable “History of Hawick,” that a 
bed was carried away by the flood, and left 
upon the haugh on the north side of the Teviot, 
and that in it lay a cat, which had the good 
luck not to wet its feet during its perilous voyage, 
The good lady who owned the cat was long celebrated 
in the recollections of that eventful day. After 
the flood had commenced its ravages, and the tenement 
in which she dwelt was crumbling down among the 
waves, she clung to the “‘crook tree” up the chimney, 
and refused to let go her grip, exclaiming that it was 
the house of her father and her father’s father, and she 
had made up her mind to share its fate; but, happily, 
her friends forced her away. Scarcely had they got 
outside the threshold with the woman struggling in their 
arms, when “the patrimonial inheritance of her family 
disappeared in the water.” A little above the town 
three houses were quite submerged, all but the chimney 
tops; but they were in an eddy, which saved them from 
demolition. It is stated that most of the town records, 
which went back to an early date, and were curiously 
minute, were carried away by the flood, and, of course, 
irrecoverably lost. 

When the waters abated, some of the narrow lanes 
were blocked up with large trees which had been torn up 
by the roots from the woods about Stobs Castle. 
Enormous boulders were carried for miles down the 
stream, and deposited here and there on the low lands. 
The whole of the houses in one of the streets were swept 
away. It is related of a person who had been at St. 
James’s Fair, held on the green opposite Kelso the 
following day, that, while returning home, he saw several 
articles of his household furniture floating in the Teviot, 
several miles below Hawick; and of another, that he 
found his own signboard lying on the banks of that river, 
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@ considerable distance from his house, which had com- 
pletely disappeared from the spot where it had stood. 

The tradition of the district is to the effect that this 
outburst of the tiny river was called forth by a shepherd 
on Windburgh Hill casting a stone into a lake on the top 
of the mountain, believed to be the resort of fairies, who, 
having been disturbed in their revels, burst open the side 
of their subterraneous habitation, and sent down the 
enclosed waters amain. This tradition is, of course, 
founded on the idea long prevalent on both sides of the 
Border, as well as elsewhere, that such deep lakes and 
pits, or, as they are sometimes called, ‘‘ kettles” and 
** pots,” on the tops of mountains or in other out-of-the- 
way places, are the porches or entrances to caverns deep 
underground, in which the ‘good people” reside, and 
from which, if all old tales be true, confused murmurs, 
the cries of children, moaning voices, the ringing of 
bells, and the sounds of musical instruments have not 
unfrequently been heard. 








Marske Wall, 





ARSKE HALL, a marine residence of the 
Earl of Zetland, is situated near the village 
of Marske, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, and not 

close te the shore of the North Sea. It is a venerable- 

looking edifice, built by Sir William Pennyman during 
the reign of Charles I., and presents an excellent speci- 
men of the massive formal architecture of the period. 

In the village of Marske there is a stone or cross which 
was removed from the old church, built, it is supposed, 
before the Conquest. Of this church no traces now 
remain. The stone was placed in its present position by 
Mr. John Black, of the Farm, Marske, who found it 
lying among some rubbish. It is thought to have been a 
sepulchral cross or rude monument. Tradition runs that 








the cross, of which this stone forms a part, was erected 
two hundred years ago, when, the plague having nearly 
depopulated the town of Guisborough, the market was re- 
moved to Marske. In the churchyard lies the body of 
James Cook, day labourer, the father of the immortal 
circumnavigator. 

Marske was formerly the scene of many terrible 
smuggling encounters, in one of which a man named 
Minto, belonging to the preventive service, cut down two 
of his prisoners after they had surrendered, one of whom 
died from the blows of his cutlass. 

Our engraving of Marske Hall is taken from a sketch 
by Mr. Robert Blair. 








Friarsive Chapel. 





and Lintz Green, two stations on the Con- 
sett branch of the North-Eastern Railway, 
travellers will often have noticed a roofless ruin 
standing in the middle of a large pasture field. 
The ruins are the remains of what is now called 
Friarside Chapel. 

Surtees, in his “‘ History of Durham,” tells us that 
nothing is known of the foundation of the place. This is 
somewhat remarkable, because, without doubt, the his- 


NY EARLY midway between Rowland’s Gill 





torian would make some attempt to discover its origin. 
The earliest mention made of it occurs in 1312, in 
‘*Kellawe’s Register,” which recorded the collation of Sir 
John Eryum to the Chantry of Frere Johanside, nigh 
Derwent. An entry occurs in the Boldon Buke (1183) of 
one Robert de Ioltune holding the lands of the Hermit 
nigh Derwent ; but whether this refers to the same place 
or not is not certain. Some of the lands near it are still 


called Jockside. In 1380, it is recorded as possessing 
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twenty-seven acres of land at Frosterley. It was 
annexed, in 1439, by Bishop Neville, under the title of 
the Hospital at Frereside, to the Chantry of Farnacres, 
founded in 1429 by Sir Robert Umfraville. The last 
appointment of a Joint Chaplain to the united Chantries 
was in 1538. This chaplain was granted a pension of £5 
at the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The following description of the ruin was given in 
the Newcastle Magazine for September 25, 1872 :—‘‘ Its 
dimensions are, length 49 feet, breadth 20 feet. There is 
no divisional mark apparent to indicate separation of 
nave and chancel, which in so small a building was hardly 
to be expected. The east gable is the most prominent 
feature of the ruin. It remains nearly, if not quite, to its 
original height, and is flanked by diagonal buttresses 
terminating at the rise of the window arch. The east 
window is Early Decorated, of three lights, and is 5 feet 
2 inches wide. The base of the mullions remains. 
There is a window in the south wall 2 feet 9 inches 
wide, of two lights, cinque-foiled. On the head is a 
circle enclosing a three tre-foiled light. The moulding is 
very good, and terminates with a mock ornament and 
double chamfer.” There were formerly two large ash 
trees growing within the walls of the chapel. These were 
cut down about 25 years ago, as it was feared that the ex- 
pansion of the roots of the trees would overturn the walls. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries the place was 
granted to the Liddells, by whom, in 1600, it was con- 
veyed to Nicholas Tempest, of Stella, and from him, in 
1606, it passed to the Blakistons of Gibside, of which 
estate it still forms a part. 


The accompanying sketch of the eastern portion of the 
building, copied from a photograph, shows the present 
state of the ruins. Jas. F. Ropinson, Burnopfield. 








Notes and Connientaries, 





THE LODGE OF INDUSTRY. 

Lodge of Industry, No. 48, mentioned 1n the article on 
Crowley’s Crew, was removed from Swalwell in 1845, 
first to the Black Bull, thence to the Grey Horse, Gates- 
head. From the Grey Horse it went to the Masonic 
Hall, West Street, in 1869. In 1877 it was transferred 
temporarily to 34, Denmark Street, and in January, 1882, 
to its own premises, Jackson Street, where it remains. 


R. W., Gateshead. 


THE HETTON COAL COMPANY. 

The sketch of the life of John Gully in the Monthly 
Chronicle mentions Arthur Mowbray as being the son of 
the banker; but a correspondent informs us there was 
only one Arthur Mowbray, at least in this century. 
Captain Cochrane, of Hendon, afterwards of Hetton 
Hall, married A. M.’s daughter and only child. The 
Cochranes now interested in Hetton Colliery (Admiral 
Lord Cochrane was one of the owners) are children of 
the marriage. There were also two very handsome 
daughters, who made a sensation in London about 1834 
or 1835. When the colliery was dividing large dividends 
Arthur Mowbray was a land agent as well as banker; 
and though not very highly educated, he was a man of 
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great originality and enterprise. The idea of sinking a 
colliery at Hetton emanated from him. John George 
Lambton and the Durham coalowners were extremely 
angry about it. The original partners were by no means 
wealthy, and great difficulties had to be overcome, both 
financially and in the sinking of the colliery. In 1835 or 
1836 Mr. Gully held four shares, which were valued at 
rather more than £20,000 each. Eprtor. 





BYRON’S MARRIAGE SIGNATURE. 

It has already been explained in the Monthly Chronicle 
(vol. ii., p. 65) that Lord Byron was married to Miss 
Milbanke at Seaham Harbour on the 2nd of January, 
1815. The ceremony took place in the drawing-room of 
Seaham Hall; but the record of the marriage is, of course, 
preserved in the parish register. A copy of the entry 


him on the face and hands until the blood poured out of 
them. The sight of the gore only increased the fury of 
the crowd. Shouts of ‘‘ Kill him!” were raised, and an 
attempt was made to seize him so that he might be 
drowned in theloch. My father, who was chief constable 
for the county, interfered, and by sheer strength saved the 
unfortunate man from the populace—not, however, with- 
out receiving some injury from fiying missiles—and had 
him locked up in the gaol for security. 

Meanwhile, the horse and trap had been taken to the 
town-cross and there searched. In the trap were found 
the bodies of a man, a woman, and a child about six years 
of age. I well remember the manner in which the bodies 
were tied up. The lower limbs were lashed to the thighs 
and both legs fastened to the body, thus giving the ap- 
pearance of rotundity to each corpse; otherwise, the 
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therein, traced by the Rev. A. Bethune, vicar of Seaham, 
is printed above. One of the witnesses to the contract— 
John Cam Hobhouse—was of course the well-known 
friend of the poet, afterwards a Cabinet Minister, and 
created Lord Broughton towards the close of his public 
career. B. 
BODY-SNATCHING. 

The excellent article which has appeared in the Monthly 
Chronicle on body-snatching (page 115) reminds me of a 
case which came within my own experience some sixty- 
four years ago. 

I was then a boy at school at Linlithgow. One after- 
noon, in the month of June, a farmer’s lad residing at 
Gilston, about five miles from Linlithgow, saw two men 
with a gig taking some bodies out of a dunghill in a field. 
The boy ran off and acquainted his master, who at once 
got a horse, and went after the body-snatchers. They, 
however, had decamped. He then rode into Linlithgow, 
and, finding the men with the gig at the west end of the 
town, shouted to the townspeople, “‘Stop the gig; there’s 
corpses in the gig!” One of the men jumped 
off, and got clear away. The other drove on, 
the farmer following. The gig was stopped in 
the centre of the town. The man was dragged out of 
the conveyance on to the road, and the people proceeded 
to vent their rage upon him. At first they pulled up 
gooseberry bushes from adjacent gardens, and thrashed 


body-snatchers could not have stowed them into the box 
of the gig. The bodies were laid out in the Town Hall, 
and were subsequently identified. They had been ex- 
humed from a churchyard situated a few miles west 
of Linlithgow. The same night the crowd 
got hold of the gig and smashed it to atoms. They 
made a bon-fire of the pieces, and cut the harness and 
burnt it also. The delinquent was locked-up in what was 
called “‘the black-hole” of the gaol, and such was the 
feeling against him that a man was caught in the act of 
putting sulphur into the ventilator of the cell with the 
avowed intention of suffocating him. After this a strict 
watch was kept at the gaol. The authorities had to 
exercise great caution in taking him to Edinburgh to be 
tried. The man was sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment. Upon examining the dunghill at Gilston, the day 
after the men were seen taking the bodies away, three 
more corpses were found which had been taken from the 
same churchyard. 


The inhabitants of Linlithgow became thoroughly 
alarmed after these events. A public meeting 
was held, and arrangements were made to have 
a regular watch upon the churchyard. A_ watch- 
house was built, and two men from the town, furnished 
with firearms, attended in the winter, from sunset to sun- 
rise, while the same number of men from the country did 
duty in the summer. I have several times acted as. 
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watchman. Other precautions were taken, such as in the 
use of the mortsafe (containing the coffin), which was a 
metal frame made to fit the grave. It consisted of inter- 
lacing rods, and upon it was placed a metal cover weigh- 
ing about twelve hundredweight, which was rivetted 
on to the frame. A number of these were in use, 
and belonged to a Mortsafe Society, which undertook the 
guarding of coffins on payment of a small sum per annum. 
After being in position for about six weeks, they were 
generally removed, as decomposition was supposed to be 
sufficiently advanced to make it not worth the while of a 
body-snatcher to exhume the bodies, 
Joun McKay, Newcastle. 








PNorth-Countryp Wits Hunaur, 





THE DREDGER. 

When one of the dredgers belonging to the Tyne Com- 
missioners was at work between the North and South 
Piers, a miner on a visit to Tynemouth was observed in- 
tently watching the operations of the machine. At length 
he called the attention of acompanion toit. ‘* Man,” 
said he, ‘‘yon must be a varry deep pit they’re warkin’ 
ower the way. Aa’ve coonted a hunnerd buckets a’ready, 
and they’re gannin’ on yet !” 


THE LANDLADY’S CAT. 

As a gentleman was walking to Witton Gilbert 
Station, he overtook some little girls who were dis- 
cussing the merits of various members of the feline tribe 
belonging their respective houses. The climax came 
when one deciared that she was sure their cat was the 
wisest of the lot, for when it got into the cupboard on 
a marauding expedition, it never stole her mother’s 
butter, but always the lodger’s! 


DOGS AND DUCKS. 

Danish ship’s steward, who spoke just ‘“‘a leetle Eng- 
gleesh,” to watchman at Newcastle Quay: “‘ Vil you get 
me two dugs, please?” ‘‘ Certainly,” said the watchman, 
who promptly went to a friend’s house close by and 
brought to the ship two young terrier dogs. The foreigner, 
on seeing the dogs, became rather excited, and, striking an 
attitude, said: ‘‘Me no want dugs ‘bow wow,’ me want 
dugs ‘quack, quack’!” 


A CAPITAL SITUATION. 

A Newcastle labourer, when taking one of his walks 
abroad, met a well-to-do lady friend. After the usual 
salutations, the conversation turned on the welfare of the 
workman’s son, who had a day or two previously entered 
upon the duties of a new situation. ‘‘I hear,” remarked 
the lady, ‘‘that you have managed to get your boy into a 
first-class situation.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the labourer, ‘“‘aa 
hev; a reel grand job, ma’am.” ‘Well, John,” con- 


tinued his friend, ‘he deserves it, after the capital educa- 
tion you have given him ; but what does he do?” “‘ Wey, 
ma’am,” answered John, “‘he blaas the buzzor doon at 
the factory !” 

THE FISHERMAN’S SONG. 

The other Saturday night a concert was given at Culler- 
coats, when songs were sung by fishermen and others. 
One old man sang very well. ‘That was a very nice song 
you gave us, Jack,” said a promoter of the entertainment. 
“*D’ye think se? But, come noo, ye’re codding.” said 
Jack. ‘* No,” was the reply, “it really was well sung.” 
** Well,” said Jack, ‘if aa hed hed a nip o’ rum afore 
gannin’ on, it wad hae been a difforent tune aaltegithor ! ” 

THE LINCOLN HANDICAP. 

A couple of pitmen met a short time ago in a public 
house in Jarrow, when the conversation turned upon 
racing matters. ‘‘ Man, Geordy,” saysone, ‘‘aa’ve getten 
a good thing for the Lincoln Handicap: a real sortinty— 
cannot be bet. It’s fairly ma heed tiv a nut-shell on’t.” 
‘Wey, Harry, lad,” responded his friend, ‘that’s ne 
use ; it’s oney even bettin’; ye’ll hae te giv us a bit odds, 
or aa cannot gan on!” 

SEEKING FOR VOTES. 

At a recent School Board election held within a 
hundred miles of Newcastle, two canvassers were going 
their rounds soliciting the promise of votes in favour of 
their particular candidate. They entered the house of a 
voter, where they found a young man about twenty years 
of age and a younger brother. The canvassers explained 
the object of their visit. The elder brother exclaimed : 
**Beggor’d if aa knaa whor the votes bides.” Then, 
turning to the younger man, he said: ‘“‘ Lad, had away; 
seek wor lass, and see if she knaas whor them votes is!” 

ECONOMY. 

A Hexham farmer, being tired of his life, went into his 
barn and hanged himself with a new halter. Being 
missed, his wife and servantman, going in search, found 
him suspended. The servant drew his pocketknife, and 
was going to cut the rope, when the old woman cried 
out: *“*Divvent spoil that new halter? Lowse the 


knot !” 
A BUZZARD. 


During one of the great snowstorms in March two 
women, out marketing in Sunderland, were caught at 
the corner of a street, and almost blown away. While 
one gave a sharp scream, the other, who had evidently 
been reading about blizzards in America, cried: ‘‘ Oh, 
dear! oh ! ow-o-o-oh, deary me! Whata buzzard! Ma 
word, we divvent want ne buzzards squaallin’ here!” 

A POSER. 

In a mixed company assembled in a public-house at the 
Felling, not long ago, a stranger to the district was lord- 
ing it somewhat strongly over those present, monopolising 
the conversation, explaining every difficulty that turned 
up, and openly avowing that he knew everthing. ‘‘Thoo 
knaa ivvorything?” said one: “‘ wey, man, aa divvent 
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knaa much ower and abune the way te the pit and the 
road te the yell-hoose, but aa de knaa three words that 
thoo cannot explain.” ‘‘ That you do not,” said the clever 
one. ‘But aa de,” said the interrogator. ‘‘ Noo, 
whaat’s the meanin’ o’ claggum? That’s the forst. When 
ye tell us that, aa’ll ask ye whaat’s grozers, and whaat’s 
clarts !” 
OHASTISEMENT. 

Not long ago, in the vicinity of Houghton, there lived 
a man who had but crude ideas as to the wisdom of a 
Supreme Being. It unfortunately happened that the 
poor fellow was run over by a coal train, and he received 
injuries of such a severe character that it became neces- 
sary to send for a minister to talk with him on the good- 
ness of the Creator. Amongst other things, the minister 
told him that God had various ways of chastising his 
children, that he sometimes took one thing, and some- 
times another. The poor man listened with wonder to 
the spiritual consolation of the preacher, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Mistor priest, that may be aall varry true ; 
but the Lord might hev ta’en a cannier thing nor a 
chalder waggon te me!” 








Porth-Country Obituaries, 





Mr. Robert Mann, for nearly sixty years connected 
with the firm of John Ismay and Sons, wholesale chemists 
and druggists, Newcastle, died in that city, of which he 
was a native, on the 13th of January. The deceased 
gentleman, who was seventy-six years of age, was one of 
the founders and one of the first members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. 

Mr. Edward Potts, a well-known local musician, and 
for twenty-three years bandmaster to the First Newcastle 
Rifles, now the Third Volunteer Battalion Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, died in Newcastle, on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

The death was announced on the 18th of February of 
Mrs. Harry Collier, wife of the popular comedian and 
pantomimist, who had just concluded an engagement at 
the Tyne Theatre, the stage name of the lady being Miss 
May Whitfield. 

Mr. John Coleman, for many years editor of the farm- 
ing department of the Field newspaper, who, as assistant- 
commissioner to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
had investigated the condition of agriculture in the 
northern district of England, including the counties of 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire, died at his residence, the 
Mount, York, on the 19th of February, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. 

On the same day, at the age of sixty-one years, died 
Mr. Nathan Race, chairman and advocate of the Wear- 
dale miners, and a local preacher of thirty years’ stand- 
ing in the Primitive Methodist body. 

The Rev. William Ephraim Houldey, Rector of Ether- 
ley, near Bishop Auckland, and Vicar of St. John’s 
parish, Newcastle, from 1874 to 1886, died on February 23, 
at the early age of forty-seven years. During his minis- 


terial connection with Newcastle, which was only severed 
by ill health, Mr. Houldey succeeded, with the assistance 
of the late Alderman Thomas Robinson and others, in 
restoring the interior of St. John’s Church. The de- 
ceased gentleman was the author of several useful books, 
including a history of St. John’s Church in 1875. 

Mr. James Clarke, proprietor and editor of the Christian 
World, died at his residence, Beech Hanger, Caterham, 
Surrey, on the 24th of February, at the age of sixty-two 
years. Mr. Clarke was engaged as sub-editor on the 
Northern Daily Express, in Newcastle, about thirty years 
ago, and on several special occasions he had been attached 
to the teporting department of the Newcastle Chronicle. 

On the 24th of February, his seventy-eighth birthday, 
died Mr. John Dreaden, who for many years had been 
connected with the Tyne Steam-Shipping Company in 
Newcastle. 

Mr. James Clephan, the esteemed and genial journalist 
of the North, died at his residence, Picton Place, New- 
castle, on the 25th of February. (See p. 171.) 

Mr. John White, an old inhabitant and Justice of the 
Peace of South Shields, also died on the 25th of February, 
his age being upwards of seventy years. When South 
Shields was incorporated in 1850, Mr. White was elected 
a member of the first Town Council. 

On the 28th of February, Mr. Charles Jackson, con- 
tractor, of Newcastle, died at Cullercoats. 

On the same day, Mr. Henry Peele, member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, died at West 
Hartlepool, where he had been in practice about twenty- 
four years. The deceased gentleman was a son of the 
late Mr. Edward Peele, clerk to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, and brother of the present clerk. 

Mr. Joseph Fothergill, shipowner, Quayside, New- 
castle, died at Tynemouth, on the 1st of March, at the 
age of about fifty-seven years. Mr. Fothergill was 
formerly fitter for Cowpen Colliery. 

Mr. Joseph Young, originally a fireman on the well- 
known ‘* No. 1” engine on the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, and one of the oldest drivers in the employment 
of the North-Eastern Railway Company, died at Stockton 
on the 29th of February, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Mr. Joseph Prosser, a well-known local architect, died 
at Gateshead on the 2nd of March. After spending some 
time in the pursuit of his profession in the office of Mr. 
Bonomi at Durham, he came to Newcastle, and joined 
the late Mr. John Dobson, whom he assisted in the pre- 
paration of the various drawings for the Central Station. 
Mr. Prosser was subsequently retained as architect by 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. The deceased 
gentleman, who was a native of London, was upwards of 
seventy years of age. 

On the same day was announced the death, which had 
taken place at Liverpool, of Mr. Thomas Tate, an emi- 
nent mathematician and man of science. He was born 
in 1807, and was the son of Mr. Ralph Tate, of Alnwick. 
The father was a builder, and it was intended that the 
son should carry on the same business; but at an early 
age he abandoned that occupation, and adopted science 
as his profession. After working as lecturer on chemistry 
at Newcastle and at York, he was in 1840 elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Chemistry in the Battersea 
Training College, and in 1849 he was appointed head- 
master in the mathematical and scientific department at 
Kneller Hall College, then under the care of the present 
Bishop of London. In 1856 he retired, with a pension 
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from Government, into private life, and devoted himself 
to literary and scientific pursuits. Mr. Tate, like so 
many other men of the North who have distinguished 
themselves as mathematicians, was almost entirely self- 
taught. 

Mr. Rowland W. Bolsover, solicitor, Stockton, died in 
that town on the 5th of March, aged 43. 

Mr. John Storey, a well-known artist of Newcastle, 
died at Harrogate, whither he had gone for his nealth, on 
the 9th of March. The deceased gentleman, who was 





sixty years of age, was tne son of Mr. John Storey, of 
Picton House Academy, afterwards cf St. Mary’s Place. 
He received his early education at home, and, after a 
pupilage under Mr. T. M. Richardson, the great water- 
colour painter, he entered upon the active pursuit of his 
profession. His principal productions were two large 
water-colour paintings, ‘‘ Newcastle in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,” and ‘Newcastle in the Reign of 
Queen Victoria.” The chief ecclesiastical edifices of the 
district were also painted by Mr. Storey, who drew 
sketches of most of the remains of the Roman Wall 
for the illustrations in Dr. Bruce’s ‘* Wallet Book.” 
A sketch of the Old Dragon, at Harrogate, drawn 
by Mr. Storey, appeared in the Monthly Chronicle, 
page 40. The portrait given above is copied from a 
photograph taken in 1878. 

The Rev. Edward Rust, a well-known Primitive 
Methodist minister, died at Crook, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, on the 10th of March. 

Mrs. Shepherd, wife of the Rev. R. Shepherd, vicar of 
St. John’s, Weardale, and formerly of St. Philip’s, New- 
castle, died suddenly in the vestry of her husbana’s 
church on the 11th of March. 

On the 14th of March, intelligence was received of the 
death, which had taken place at Leadville, Colorado, of 
Mr. Joseph Newton, formerly of Gateshead, in the public 
affairs and institutions of which he long had takea a pro- 
minent and active part. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences, 





FEBRUARY. 

15.—A football match played between the Tyne 
Theatre and Theatre Royal pantomime companies, New- 
castle, resulted in the victory of the Tyne. 

16.—Another accident took place at the Newcastle 
Exhibition buildings, a man named William Marshall 
having been seriously injured by the fall of some 
material connected with the temporary theatre. He 
died on the 3rd of March. (See page 144.) 

17.—At a meeting held in South Shields, under the 
presidency of Ald. Eltringham, it was decided to erect a 
memorial to Messrs Wouldhave and Greathead, the 
inventors of the lifeboat, in 1889, the centenary of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

18.—On this and the two following days a severe snow- 
storm prevailed in Newcastle and generally throughout 
the North of England, several blocks taking place on the 
North-Eastern Railway, between Kirkby Stephen and 

3arnard Castle. 

19.—The lecture at the Tyne Theatre this evening was 
delivered by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who shares 





with Darwin the honour of having suggested the great 
theory of Natural Selection. The subject of Dr. 
Wallace’s address was ‘‘ The Darwinian Theory.” 

20.—A workshop occupied by Mr. E. Turnbull, 
auctioneer, and the oil store of Mr. Taylor, in Clive 
Street, North Shields, were destroyed by fire. 
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21.—An announcement appeared in the local papers to 
the effect that Miss Gold, a Northumberland lady, who 
was one of the survivors of the wreck of the Dutch 
emigrant ship the W. A. Scholten, off Dover, in 
November last, and who had shown great bravery on 
that occasion, had been married at Winchelsea, Sussex, to 
Mr. T. Mitchell, Van Buren, Bonaparte, in the United 
States, the wedding being the result of an advertise- 
ment which the bridegroom had inserted for a wife in 
England. 

23.—It was reported that the Turf Hotel, Collingwood 
Street, Newcastle, had been sold to Mr. James Hind- 
marsh, of the same city, for £22,000. 

24.—Dr. Felkin, F.R.G.S., inaugurated the meetings 
of the Tyneside Geographical Society in the hall of the 





Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle, by a 
lecture on ‘‘ Equatorial Africa,” the chair being occupied 
by the president, Lord Percy. 

—The annual meeting ot the local branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was held in the 
Central Hall, Hood Street, Newcastle. The Mayor, the 
Sheriff, and other speakers referred in congratulatory 
terms to the great success of the Dicky Bird Society 
established and carried on in the columns of the New- 
castle Weekly Chronicle. 

25.—The fourth annual conference of the National 
Association of Journalists was held in the Council Cham- 
ber, Newcastle, under the presidency of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, M.P. The association, it was stated, num- 
bered 700 members, of whom 50 were contributed by the 
Northern Counties Branch. The members dined together 
at the County Hotel, in the evening, the chair being 
occupied by the new president, Mr. H. G. Reid. 

—The Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. W. D. Stephens) was 


presented with a handsome black marble timepiece, with 
antique mountings and bronze relievings, by the members 
of the hall and benefit club in connection with the Blue 
Ribbon Army temperance meetings in the Central Hall, 
Hood Street, Newcastle. 

26.—Mr. Harry Furniss, the well-known caricaturist of 
Punch, lectured on “Art and Artists” to a crowded 





Mr Horry Furniss. SSS. §, 
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audience in the Tyne Theatre, under the auspices of 
the Tyneside Le:ture Society. Mr. Furniss’s mother 
was a daughter of the well-known Newcastle publisher 
and politician, Eneas Mackenzie, the author of a popular 
“History of Newcastle” and ‘‘ History of Northumber- 
land.” 

—A woman named Margaret Grant, 50 years of age, 
died from the effects of injuries received by the upsetting 
of a paraffin oil lamp in the Low Bridge, Newcastle. 

27.—Norvell, of Swalwell, and Pearce, of the Thames, 
contested in boats on the Tyne, for a stake of £100, the 
result being a victory for the London oarsman. 

28.—Information was received in Durham of the release 
of Terrence Rice, one of the four men sentenced to death 
at Durham Assizes, in 1872, in connection with the murder 
of Henry Waine at Spennymoor. (See p. 144.) 

29.—At a meeting of the Sunderland Council, it was 
announced that the medal given to Jack Crawford by the 
town of Sunderland had been presented by the Earl of 
Camperdown to the town. 

—At the Gateshead County Police Court, 181 miners 
were summoned, 32 for absenting themselves from work 
at Wardley Colliery for four days, and 149 for absenting 
themselves from work at Felling Colliery for one day, no 
notice or explanation having been given in either case. 
Fines of 5s. per day and costs were imposed in the 
majority of the cases. The men stated that they did 
not intend to pay the fines; but the dispute was shortly 
afterwards amicably settled. 

—As an incident of Leap Year, a ball was given in the 
Lambton Arms, Chester-le-Street, by the ladies, at which 
all the usual customs and courtesies were reversed. The 
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ladies provided the rooms, refreshments, and music, while 
Miss Wheatley acted as mistress of the ceremonies. 





MARCH. 

2.—It was announced that a gas “blower” at Heb- 
burn Colliery, which broke out last June, and which had 
since proved a source of considerable trouble and danger 
to the working of the A Pit, had been successfully 
utilised, being made available as fuel for one of the four 
large boilers at the bank-top. (See p. 95.) 

3.—Mr. James Eltringham, a traveller, fell over the 
cliff, near the Dial House, Cullercoats, and was so seri- 
ously injured that he died shortly after his admission into 
the Newcastle Infirmary. 

4.—A fire was discovered to have broken out on the 
High Level Bridge between Newcastle and Gateshead, 
but it was suppressed before any damage was done. 

5.—The new church dedicated to St. Aidan, in Henry 
Nelson Street, South Shields, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Durham. 

6.—At a meeting of the Newcastle Presbytery, a call 
from Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church, London, was 
accepted by the Rev. J. B. Meharry, B.A., of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Newcastle. 

—Major Ropner, at a meeting of the West Hartlepool 
Town Council, presented that recently-organised body 
with a silver mace; and the Mayor (Ald. Gray) presented 
a gold chain for the use of the mayors. 

—Ralph Cummings and Samuel White, two boys aged 
respectively 15 and 13 years, met with a shocking death 
by having been, as was believed, carried down into the 
interior of a fiery slag and cinder heap near Darlington 
Steel Works. 7 

7.—A sample of sulphur recovered from waste alkali 
by means of a process invented by Mr. A. M. Chance, of 
Birmingham, was shown on ’Change at Newcastle. 


—A living representation of Uncle Toby’s picture, 
in the original dress from the Tyne Theatre, was among 
the attractions of a bazaar held in the Bridge Street 
Unitarian Chapel, Sunderland. 

—The proposed plan for dividing Gateshead into ten 
wards of nearly equal voting power, instead of five un- 
equally strong wards, as at present, was unanimously 
adopted by the Town Council of that borough. 

—Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, of Gateshead, 
tapped, for the first time, a new 25-ton steel furnace at 
their works in that town 

8.—The Right Rev. Dr. O’Callaghan, the newly-ap- 
pointed Roman Catholic Bishop of Hexham and New- 
castle, arrived in Newcastle. On the 13th of the same 
month, his lordship was enthroned with great pomp in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral Church, Newcastle. The service 
took place in the presence of the canons and nearly all 
the clergy of the diocese, to the number of about 150. 
The sermon was preached by the Father Humphréy, S.J. 

—About a hundred Chinese sailors arrived in New- 
castle, to take charge of some gunboats built by Sir W. 
G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co. 

—A town’s meeting, held in the Town Hall, Newcastle, 
the Mayor in the chair, protested against the proposed 
re-election of the surgeon and master of the Workhouse. 
Both the officers were re-elected, by considerable majori- 
ties, at the meeting of the Board of Guardians on the 
the following day. 


—At Durham Assizes, Mary Ann Scrafton, fortune- 
teller, was sentenced to seven, and Elizabeth Foxall to 
five years’ penal servitude, for attempting to poison 
Henry Foxall, the husband of the latter prisoner, at 
Bishopwearmouth, last summer. (See page 45.) 

—By a majority of 22 votes to 4, the Gateshead 
Town Council resolved to open the reading rooms con- 
nected with the Free Library on Sunday afternoons and 
evenings. 

9.—Dr. Thomas Hodgkin inaugurated the Newcastle 
Literary Club, in the rooms of the Bewick Club, by an 
address on ‘Prose Style, with special reference to 
Gibbon, Macaulay, and Carlyle.” 

—Peter Collins, cartman, was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ hard labour, at Durham Assizes, for the man- 
slaughter of Nathaniel Home, at Jarrow, on the 30th of 
December last. (See page 95.) 

10.—The last of the eleventh series of People’s Concerts 
was given in the Town Hall, Newcastle. 

—A large number of ladies and gentlemen asembled in 
the Town Hall, Gateshead, in order to take part ina 
presentation to Mr. J. W. Swinburne, in celebration 
of the completion of the thirtieth year of his Town 
Clerkship of the borough. The presentation consisted of 
a life-size portrait of Mr. Swinburne, for the town, and a 
reduced replica for himself, painted by Mr. J. Hodgson 
Campbell, and an address in the form of an illuminated 
album, with drawings by Mr. R. Jobling. There was also, 
for Mrs. Swinburne, some silver plate, consisting of a 
solid silver tea-urn, and a set of fish knives and forks, in 
an oak case. The Mayor (Mr. George Davidson) pre- 
sided. 

—Mr, Thomas Burt, M.P., issued an address to the 
members of the Northumberland Miners’ Union, on the 
subject of the payment of members. The lon. member 
remarked that, if the system broke down in Northumber- 
land, it would probably be shaken, if not destroyed, 
elsewhere. 

11.—A disastrous fire occurred at Langley Park Col- 
liery, resulting in the wreck of the whole of the screens, 
disintegrators, and two engines by which they were 
worked. 

12.—A man, apparently of the working class, was 
found lying on the snow-covered fells near Ramshaw, a 
village two or three miles west of Blanchiand, his condi- 
tion being so exhausted that he shortly afterwards 
expired. 

13.—A new steel screw-steamer, named the Tynesider, 
and possessing every possible appliance and arrangement 
for the convenience and comfort of passengers between 
Newcastle and London, was launched for the Tyne Steam 
Shipping Company, from the shipbuilding yard of 
Messrs. Schlesinger, Davis, and Co., at Wallsend. 

14.—During a snowstorm and gale of extraordinary 
violence, the steamer Czar, of Hull, was driven ashore at 
Whitley, and the steamer Andalusia, from London, was 
stranded at Hartlepool; but in neither case was there 
any loss of life. Work was interrupted in several ship- 
yards on the Tyne, and some of the local lines of railway 
were temporarily blocked by snow-drifts. On the follow- 
mg day (15th) the storm continued with increased in- 
tensity. Owing to the heavy downfall of snow, the tram- 
car service in Newcastle had to be suspended in the 
evening. On the local lines of railway the traffic was 
carried on with difficulty. Two down trains were em- 
bedded in the snow on the East Coast route between 
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Morpeth and Berwick. One of them was the “‘ Flying 
Scotsman,” which was held fast near Longhirst. Among 
the passengers travelling in this train was the Duke of 
Argyll. An up train on the same line was also blocked. 
Traffic was stopped on the Wansbeck Valley and 
Rothbury lines, two trains being snowed up on the 
former. Trains were also stopped on the Consett, the 
Tebay, and the Blyth and Tyne branches. A Danish 
barque went ashore at North Sunderland, seven of the 
crew 'being drowned, and three saved. On the 16th, a 
snow‘plough belonging to the North-Eastern Railway 
Company came into violent collision with one of the em- 
bedded trains near Annitsford, a representative of the 
Newcastle Chronicle and other three gentlemen who were 
occupants of the plough-chamber narrowly escaping with 
their lives. The blocked lines were not thoroughly 
cleared until the 19th. 

15.—At South Shields, two men, named Stanger and 
Tate, were showing a revolver to Mary Jackson, when 
the weapon exploded, causing the instant death of the 
woman. 





General Occurrences. 


FEBRUARY. 

15.—Serious fire in Les Halles Centrales, the great 
Paris market, when no less than 100,000 birds of one kind 
or another were burned. 

20.—About this time a dispute} arose between the 
Governments of England and Venezuela respecting 
doubtful territory between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, and diplomatic relations were suspended. 

—A disastrous cyclone swept over the town of Mount 
Vernon, Illinois, U.S., by which one-half of the place 
was levelled to the ground. Five hundred houses were 
wrecked, eighty-six persons killed, and many injured. 
The loss was estimated at 500,000 dollars. 

28.—A disastrous explosion took place on a ferryboat at 
South Vallejo, California. The fuel used for the boiler 
was petroleum ; this caught fire, and the vessel was burnt 
down to the water’s edge. Thirty persons were burnt to 
death. 





The following Parliamentary by-elections took place in 
February :—West Division of the Borough of South- 
wark—Robert R. Causton, Gladstonian Liberal, 3,638 ; 
Augustus Beddal, Conservative, 2,444; majority, 1,194. 
West Division of Edinburgh—R. Buchanan, Gladstonian 
Liberal, 3,294 ; Thomas Raleigh, Unionist Liberal, 3,248 ; 
majority, 46. Doncaster—Hon. J. W. Fitzwilliam, 
Unionist Liberal, 5,634; Spencer Balfour, Gladstonian 
Liberal, 5,423; majority, 211. Deptford—Charles Dar- 
ling, Q.C., Conservative, 4,345; Wilfrid Blunt, Home 
Ruler, 4,070 ; majority, 275. 

MARCH. 

1.—M. Wilson, son-in-law of M. Jules Grevy, late Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, was senteneed to two 
years’ imprisonment, the payment of a fine of 3,000 francs, 
and deprivation of civil rights for the period of five years, 
on a charge of trafficking in decorations of the Legion of 
Honour. 


4.—Severe fighting took place at Suakim. The rebels, 
led by Osman Digna, were forced to retire, leaving be- 
hind them several hundred killed and wounded. Colonel 
W. H. Tapp, commanding the third battalion of the 
Egyptian army, and five soldiers, were killed. 

8.—Much sensation was caused by the publication of 
two letters from her Majesty to Miss Gordon in refer- 
ence to the late General Gordon, in which the Queen 
said : ‘That the promises of support were not fulfilled 
which I so frequently and constantly pressed on those 
who asked him to go, is to me grief-inexpressible.” 

9.—The Emperor William of Germany died at Berlin, 
aged ninety-one, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


The Crown Prince, who was at San Remo, Italy, where 
he had undergone an operation upon his throat, at once 
returned to Berlin, where he issued a proclamation to the 
German people on his assumption of power as the Emperor 
Frederick. 

14.—Telegrams received from New York about this 
time gave particulars of a great snowstorm of almost un- 
precedented severity. Business was at a standstill, 
nearly all the trains were stopped, and navigation was 
entirely suspended. Enormous drifts were formed in the 
streets by the snow, and at times pedestrians became 
bewildered and lost their way. Seventy-five trains were 
snowed up within a radius of fifty miles of the city. On 
one line alone over two thousand persons were snow- 
bound. Many persons were frozen to death. 
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